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Peace Treaties in Jeopardy.—The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has amended the pending peace 
treaties with Great Britain and France by striking out 
the clause which gave the proposed joint high commis- 
sion the power finally to decide whether or not any 
controversy which might be referred to it was justiciable 
within the meaning of the conventions. This action 
was taken by the Committee on Foreign Relations, not- 
withstanding the earnest argument of the Secretary of 
State against the contention that this provision violated 
the constitutional authority of the Senate as a part of 
the treaty making power of that body. Incidentally, 
there was discussed both in committee and in Senate, 
a criticism on the Senate contained in “The American 
Commonwealth,” written by Ambassador Bryce long 
before he ever thought of coming to this country on 4 
diplomatic mission. The passage in Mr. Bryce’s work 
was referred to as indicating a hostile disposition on the 
part of the Ambassador towards the Senate’s exercise 
of its functions of ratification. Several Senators ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Bryce’s views had had an 
undue influence in the formulation of the treaty. Mr. 
O’Gorman, of New York, while not assuming an at- 
titude indicating positive opposition to the treaties, said 
that some portions of the document before the Senate 
were apparently conflicting, while others were obscure 
to him, pointing out the possible danger that might arise 
through yielding to the views of an Old World diplo- 
mat. Western Senators expressed the fear that the 
ratification of the treaties woulti have the effect of throw- 
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involved in dealing with China and Japan, including im- 
migration and admission to the public schools. All the 
Senators conceded that none of these questions could 
be raised under the compacts with France and Great 
Britain, but taking these as mere forerunners of like 
treaties with all the civilized powers, they pointed out 
the strong probability of bringing Japan and China 
within the circle. Both President Taft and Secretary 
of State Knox have taken the position that the para- 
graph which the Committee on Foreign Relations pur- 
poses to amend is necessary to the proper operation of 
the agreement, and it is thought that the President 
would prefer the failure of the treaties to the ratification 
with the paragraph eliminated. 


Statehood Bill Passed.—The bill granting Statehood 
to New Mexico and Arizona was passed by the Senate 
by a vote of 53 to 18. The Nelson amendment which 
eliminated the provision in the Arizona constitution re- 
lating to ‘the recall of judges was rejected. Many 
voted against the Nelsen amendment and in favor of 
the bill on the ground that it was a matter for the 
voters of Arizona to decide. Senator O’Gorman sepa- 
rated from his party associates and voted against the 
final passage of the measure, declaring that he would 
never give his vote for the recall of the judiciary, which 
he conceived to be one of the most destructive and 
revolutionary assaults ever made on the stability of 
representative goverament. It is asserted by those who 
are in a position to know that the President will 
promptly veto the bill as soon as it is laid before him. 
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Changes in Diplomatic Corps.—Important changes 
have been announced in the diplomatic corps, owing to 
the resignation of David Jayne Hill, Ambassador to Ger- 
many, and Charles H. Sherrill, Minister to Argentina. 
The nominations of three ambassadors and five ministers 
were sent to the Senate by President Taft on August 8. 
They are as follows: John G, A. Leishman, of Pittsburg, 
now Ambassador to Italy, transferred as Ambassador 
to Germany; Thomas J. O’Brien, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., at present Ambassador to Japan, transferred as 
Ambassador to Italy; Charles Page Bryan, of Chicago, 
now Minister to Belgium, promoted to be Ambassador to 
Japan; Lars Anderson, of the District of Columbia, who 
has previously been in the diplomatic service, appointed 
Minister to Belgium; John Ridgely Carter, of baltimore, 
Minister to the Balkan States, transferred as Minister to 
the Argentine Republic; John B. Jackson, of Newark, 
N. J., Minister to Cuba, succeeds Mr. Carter as Minister 
to the Balkan States; Arthur M. Beaupre, of Aurora, IIl., 
Minister to the Netherlands, becomes Minister to Cuba; 
Lloyd Bryce, of New York, the only one of the nominees 
who is not now or has not been in the diplomatic service, 
appointed Minister to the Netherlands. 


America Gets Panama Islands.—The United States 
Government will shortly come into full possession of 
four islands—Naos, Flamenco, Perico and Culebra—in 





Panama Bay, at the Pacific entrance to the Panama 
Canal. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has ac- 
cepted the awards of a joint commission, by which that 
company will receive $44,000 for its half interest in and 
improvements on the islands. The remainder of the 
title to the islands already rests in the Panama Railroad 
Company, which is owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The islands are now being used primarily for 
quarantine purposes. 


New Postage Stamp Issue.—‘Utility, art, and har- 
mony,” according to Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Britt, will be combined in a new issue of postage 
stamps about to be authorized. The head of President 
Washington will appear on the first six of the series, 
while the last five will bear the likeness of Benjamin 
Franklin. The denomination of all the new stamps will 
be in Arabic, and this as well as the use of a separate 
color or shade for each denomination, is expected to 
prevent the confusion of which two conventions of postal 


clerks have complained. 


Senator William P. Frye.—\Villiam P. Frye, who died 
on August 8, was the oldest member of the United States 
Senate in point of service, having sat in that body more 
than thirty vears. After he had served ten years in the 
lower branch of Congress, he entered the upper branch 
on March 15, 1881, succeeding James G. Blaine. His 
popularity among his colleagues in the Senate was at- 
tested by the fact that he served as President pro tempore 
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of that body from 1896 to April last, a much longer ten- 
ure than any predecessor had enjoyed in that post of 
honor and distinction. An effective debater and cam- 
paign speaker, he avoided mere display and sought as- 
signments in his legislative duties involving study and 
unappreciated labor. An indication of his freedom from 
religious bias was the appointment as his private secre- 
tary of a graduate of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass. As the New York Tribune justly remarks: “Mr. 
Frye exerted always and everywhere a helpful and hon- 
orable influence. In his character and services he illus- 
trated to a notable degree the best traditions of the 


American Senate.” 


Mexico.—The representatives of foreign Governments 
have been notified that all claims for damages arising 
from the seizure or destruction of property during the 
revolution are to be presented to the Indemnity Com- 
mission established at the capital. The members of the 
Commission will examine the claims and report in an 
advisory capacity to the Minister of Finance. A 
British subject named Woodhouse has put in a claim for 
twenty-five thousand pesos for damages done to his 
plantation by some Maderist troops who had been mus- 
tered out of service. The Government has been urged 
to exact bonds from American employment agents for 
the prompt return to Mexico of peons who have worked 
out their time or have become incapacitated through 
From this it seems that the evils of the contract 
A proposed 








illness. 
labor system exist on our western border. 
division and distribution of plantations has filled large 
landed proprietors with fear. The intention is to oblige 
the planter to divide his property into holdings of not 
more than 2,500 acres each and to sell to the poor on long 
time. The land needed for roads and lanes will be paid 
for by the Government. This is an old story, for when 
the Church property was seized, half a century ago, it 
was to be divided up and distributed among the poor. 
The result was that hospitals and asylums lost their in- 
come and a few men who had been moderately poor 
became immensely wealthy. The land of Colonel Pio- 
quinto Huasto, in the State of Michoacan, has been seized 
General Bernardo 








and divided up by private persons. 
Reyes has ended by offering himself as a candidate for 
In case of his election, he promises to 
A stormy 


the Presidency. 
govern independently of any Church or party. 
meeting, attended by over a thousand men, protested 
against Reyes and their former leader, Francisco I. 
Madero, whom they accused of sacrificing the fruits of 
the revolution. Alberto Garcia Granados has been 
appointed Minister of Government. 





Canada.—The political campaign is being conducted 
vigorously. The Nationalists opened with an immense 
meeting at Three Rivers, where they laid down the prin- 
ciple that the question before the people is not merely 
reciprocity, but all the sins of commission and omission 


of the Government. Mr. Borden takes the same position, 
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Mr. Monk declared against reciprocity, but was careful 
to say he was expressing his personal view. Mr. Bou- 
rassa and other French-Canadians who followed him did 
not touch the question. They intend evidently to elect 
their candidates unpledged in the matter. The Niobe 
has reached Halifax safely. The Cornwall, a large train- 
ing cruiser of the Royal Navy, came to her assistance, 
but managed to get on the rocks also. She got off, how- 
ever, in a sufficiently sound condition to help the Niobe. 
The opponents are making much of the assertion that 
the Niobe was discharging a political mission when she 
went aground. The Government, it is said, had sent her 
to Yarmouth, N. S., to be present at a local féte and thus 
win popularity. Yarmouth Harbor cannot accommodate 
so large a ship, so she anchored outside. The officers 
were attending a ball on shore when orders came to re- 
join the ship, as a storm was coming up which made it 
necessary to put to sea. In the confusion the navigating 
lieutenant was left behind. The Western crops are in 
a very critical condition. Black rust has appeared in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The great danger is, how- 
ever, the continued cool weather, which threatens to pre- 
vent its ripening. This danger is not so great in Mani- 
toba and Eastern Saskatchewan, where the temperature 
has been higher than in Western Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. There it has been dropping to about 40 degrees 
at night and not rising higher than about 60 degrees dur- 
ing the day, which, anyone can see, is not harvest weather. 
A fortnight’s warm, dry weather is absolutely necessary, 
and as the days pass the chance of getting it diminishes. 
Mr. McBride, Conservative Premier of British Co- 
lumbia, refuses to be a candidate for the Dominion Par- 
liament. As he is looked upon as the coming Conserva- 
tive leader, his refusal is capable of different interpreta- 
tions, and each politician chooses that which is most 
agreeable to his own view of the outcome of the election. 














Great Britain.—After a fortnight of talk outside Par- 
liament, the Parliament Bill passed the House of Lords 
by 131 to 114. The greater number of the Ministers ab- 
stained from voting. Some, however, announced that, 
sooner than have a wholesale creation of peers, they 
would vote for the Government, and this brought out 
others to say that, though they had determined to abstain 
from voting, they would now follow the party of action. 
Among them was the Duke of Norfolk, who protested 
against the indecency of pretending sympathy with the 
young, inexperienced king, anxious to avoid a wholesale 
creation of peers, as the motive of letting the Bill pass, 
as if any king, old or young, experienced or inexperi- 
enced, could do anything else, under existing constitu- 
tional practice, than follow the advice of a Ministry too 
powerful to be overthrown. The result was that some 
forty Unionists went with the Government, while ten or 
twelve followed the Duke of Norfolk’s advice and joined 
Lord Halsbury’s party. The strike which began with 
the London dock laborers extended to carters and car- 








riers. Some 100,000 men became involved, and a very 
significant fact is the part taken by the women, who, 
stirred to frenzy, egged on the men to violence. The 
strike reduced London to a state almost of famine, as 
there was no means of moving provisions from the rail- 
ways and the docks. Similar disorders broke out in 
Liverpool when it was proposed to bring strike breakers 
to London. The military were under arms in both places, 
ready to put down violence. The strike in London has 
been settled ; but that of Liverpool has increased, and the 
troops had to interfere. 


Ireland.—An event of national importance was the 
opening of Oireachtas week in Dublin, July 29, consist- 
ing of competitions in Irish literature, music and art, 
and educational and industrial exhibits. Lectures were 
delivered and consultations held on the best methods of 
hastening the restoration of the Irish language, music 
and cutoms, and of developing Irish trade and industries. 
The exhibitions and exercises showed a considerable ad- 
vance. Two Gaelic dramas were acted before large 
audiences, six vigorous Pipers’ Bands competed, there 
was a concert of Irish, Scotch and Breton music, and 
there were numerous entries in every department of 
Gaelic story, essay, oratory, music and song. The in- 
dustrial exhibits showed that nearly every manufac- 
tured article in use is made in Ireland, and made well. 
Various kinds of costumes were displayed with the object 
of proving that Irish cloths, poplins and lace can be 
adapted to every. requirement of modern dress at 
cheaper rates and with more satisfactory results than 
elsewhere. The Oireachtas finished with the Pageant, 
“A Feis at Tara,” representing the literary and musical 
assemblies in ancient Ireland. The enactment of the 
Parliament Bill is regarded in Ireland as the removal of 
the last obstacle to Home Rule. The Dublin Freeman's 
Journal says: “The curtain falls on the discomfiture of 
the Peers, the inveterate enemies of Irish nationality, 
only to rise straightway on that nationality in its 
triumph.” The Daily Independent declares: “So far 
as Ireland is concerned, the Lords may keep Home 
Rule back two years, and a feeble measure, as well as 
a bold one, will receive the same treatment at their 
hands. In these circumstances the government should 





face the question boldly.” 


Portugal.—Senhor Godinho, at the head of a squad of 
Carbonari, entered a Lisbon church and arrested seven 
persons, whom he conveyed to the police station as con- 
spirators. The Commissary released them, for they 
showed that they had been engaged in devotional exer- 
cises which Godinho, not understanding their nature, 
considered treasonable. Minister of the Interior Al- 
meida has decreed that no Portuguese citizen shall be 
permitted to leave the country unless he has a certificate 
from the police that he is well disposed towards the re- 
public. Some ladies who had started for Spain without 
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the certificate had to spend a night on the benches of a 
railway waiting room until the necessary documents 
could be made out in Lisbon and forwarded to them. 
The presidential campaign has fairly begun, though no 
formal nominations have yet been made. Machado dos 
Santos, the successful leader of the revolution, is out 
with a signed article to the effect that if Bernardo Ma- 
chado, Minister of Foreign Relations, becomes President 
and appoints Affonso Costa, the present Minister of Jus- 
tice, to the post of Premier, there will be civil war. 





Rome.—The eighth anniversary of the Pope’s corona- 


tion was celebrated by the presence of the diplomatic . 


corps in the Sistine Chapel. The Holy Father was unable 
to be present on account of his illness. It was reported, 
however, on that day that the illness was being checked. 


France.—In different parts of the country cholera has 
made its appearance. In Marseilles there were 37 cases, 
of which 20 were fatal. There were 50 cases at Quimper 
and 100 at Brest. There is no official admiss‘on with re- 
gard to Paris, but the death rate is so very much larger 
than usual from sickness in general, and the authorities 
are so extraordinarily active in the use of disinfectants 
that public suspicion has been aroused. As has been 
chronicled in all the papers, the effect of Mr. Asquith’s 
speech on the Morocco question had a marvellous effect 
in tranquillizing France. The office of Vice-President 
of the Army Council, which carried with it the command 
of the northeastern group of armies in time of war, has 
been abolished. Henceforth the command will vest in 
an officer who is to be styled Chief of the General Staff 
of the Army. General Joffre is the first appointee. 








Belgium.—An Anglo-Belgian Commission has been 
appointed to carry out the delimitation of the frontier 
between Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. They will 
work in concert with a Portuguese Commission, which 
will determine exactly the meeting-point of the British, 
Belgian and Portuguese possessions. 


Germany.—The Morocco transactions are still the 
one question of supreme importance in German affairs. 
There runs through the utterances of the press a tone 
of self-confidence and loyalty to the country’s cause 
which is sufficiently common to be called a national senti- 
ment. Two things, it is evident, are at stake, the national 
honor and the monied interests. The people will not 
part with the first, and German capital will not part 
with the second. The only question is whether a com- 
pensation exclusive of Morocco itself should be deemed 
satisfactory, or whether a portion of these dominions is 
likewise to be yielded up. There is a strong party in 
favor of the later contention and refusing to consider a 
settlement under any other conditions. This later is the 
attitude of the great iron industries of Germany. Both 
English and German capital have been striving to in- 
fluence the diplomatic transactions, and a German organ 
gave it as its opinion that it was only a question whether 
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France would entrust to England or to Germany its 
goose which lays the golden eggs. In general, however, 
after all the interests have been heard, the popular de- 
termination seems to be to stand loyally by the govern- 
ment. In opposition to this is the Social-Democratic 
organ Vorwdrts, which is raising at present its hue and 
cry, calling for a convention of the Reichstag and for 
popular mass-meetings in agitation against the govern- 
mental politics. War sentiments are elsewhere break- 
ing the hush of expectation, but nothing can be done ex- 
cept to await the outcome of the pending transactions. 
This we still may reasonably believe will be a peaceful 
one. It is now made public that a great naval review 
is to be held in the presence of the Emperor on Septem- 
ber 5. One hundred and forty battleships of every 
description are to take part: cruisers, dreadnoughts, tor- 
pedo boats and their destroyers, submarine vessels and 
sea leviathans of every kind. It is to be the greatest 
demonstration Germany has hitherto made of her naval 
power. 





Austria-Hungary.—In an article, officially authorized, 
Austria-Hungary has recently expressed the firm inten- 
tion of holding to the cause of Germany in the present 
Morocco crisis, and to use all her influence to bring about 
an understanding with Paris and London which shall be 
honorable and satisfactory to Germany. At Tamesvar 
calumnies of the vilest nature were spread against two 
priests, Desider Lamberg and Dr. Anton Geist. The 
former was accused by a Socialistic paper of sixty foul 
and hideous moral transgressions against children of his 
school. The names of twelve of the supposed victims, 
whom he was said to have seduced, were made public. 
The parents at once entered a protest and a five days’ 
investigation followed, during which detectives were 
employed by the Socialist party. Some of the girls had 
offered to appear as witnesses, but they retracted their 
accusations and confessed that they had been incited 
to their action by two unknown men, for whom search is 
being made by the police. At the close of the investiga- 
tions the Court declared the total innocence of the 
accused, and in language of the strongest indignation 
condemned the calumniators. Dr. Geist was not merely 
accused of an act of seduction, but was likewise said to 
have taken his own life as a consequence. This entire 
story, too, was found to have been manufactured out of 
whole cloth. According to their usual tactics, the 
Socialists hereupon protested that the clericals, with the 
Bishop at their head, had bribed the Court. 





Persia.— Major Stokes, resigning his commission in 
the Indian army, has undertaken to organize a Treasury 
Gendarmerie among the Persian soldiers. This called 
forth a vigorous protest from Russia, who is jealous of 
the growth of British influence in Persia. The situation 
has been complicated by the reported return into Persia 
with an armed force of the Ex-Shah Mohammed 
Ali, who seems to prefer a throne to a pension. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Catholic Press 
II. 


The story of the Catholic press in Holland is like the 
story of that press in other countries, where Catholics 
for centuries were under a ban. Under the Republic 
of Holland, from 1566 to 1795, that is, for over two 
hundred years, there was no Catholic press, for the 
simple reason that no Catholic printing establishment 
was allowed to exist. Calvinism was rampant and in- 
tolerance of the Catholic religion was the law of the 
land. In the French period, from 1795 to 1813, Catholics 
could make little use of their partially recovered free- 
dom. Two centuries of oppression had left .them 
dispirited and discouraged. With the accession of King 
William, in 1813, began the struggle for emancipation, 
which was crowned with success only at the restoration 
of the hierarchy in 1853. During this tempestuous 
period, a convert from Protestantism, Le Sage ten 
Broek, known as the “Father of the Roman Catholic 
Press” in Holland, founded, in 1818, the periodical Gods- 
diénstvriend, which contained articles of local interest, 
recent ecclesiastical happenings, and especially moderate 
polemics against Protestant and Liberal aggressiveness. 
It was Le Sage who inspired Catholic periodical litera- 
ture with life and vigor, and united the efforts of 
Catholics in the cause of complete religious freedom. 
The Godsdienstvriend came to an end in 1869, after 
fifty-one years of honorable service. Out of those 
stormy times, too, sprang De Katholick, in 1841, and the 
daily De Tijd, in 1845, both of which still exist with 
the record of rendering the cause of emancipation the 
greatest service of any periodicals in Holland. Nor is 
Holland to-day a laggard in the race with its fifteen 
Catholic dailies, one of them issuing a morning and an 
evening edition, while there are thirty-one papers pub- 
lished in Catholic interests more than once a week, with 
seventy-six weeklies and some seventy monthlies. 

Owing to the penal laws, Ireland, like Holland, had 
no periodical literature in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Catholic emancipation in 1829 ushered in a 
new era. In 1834 the Catholic Penny Magazine was 
started as a weekly in Dublin. But it lasted less than 
two years. Then came Charles Gavan Duffy’s Vindi- 
cator in 1839, the Catholic Luminary in 1840, and sev- 
eral others later, which like the last mentioned struggled 
on for two or three years and then collapsed. It may be 
hazardous to assign any single cause for the failure of 
these attempts to maintain for an extended period any 
of these journals. The famine of ’47, which reduced 
a population which should have been nine millions in 
1851 to 6,500,000 in that year, the various political and 
economic causes which have further reduced the popu- 
lation to about 4,000,000, the extreme poverty of the 





people, the lack of educational facilities, with the conse- 
quent dearth of a reading public, the absorption of the 
brightest intellects in the abortive struggle for inde- 
pendence in the forties, the struggle for Home Rule, 
which has been going on since the days of Isaac Butt, 
all these, perhaps, have worked together to prevent the - 
establishment of a daily or a weekly which would satisfy 
the purely religious needs and demands of the Catholic 
population of the Island. However, there are to-day 
several valuable Catholic quarterlies and monthlies, and 
in most of the towns weekly newspapers owned by 
Catholics, and ever ready to support the Catholic cause ; 
in Dublin, in Cork and Belfast there are daily papers 
animated with the same spirit. Nor should one forget 
the share Irishmen had in founding and carrying on 
the Dublin Review in its palmiest days, when more than 
half the contributors were Catholics; nor the aid 
given to Frederick Lucas, when for lack of English 
support he transferred the Tablet from London to 
Dublin in 1849, from which city it continued to be is- 
sued till his death in 1855. 

In a thoughtful introduction to the article on 
“Periodical Literature’ in “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
Dr. Charles G. Herbermann writes that, “almost up to 
the time of the French Revolution, the periodicals pub- 
lished in Catholic countries were animated by the Cath- 
olic spirit and may be regarded as a part of Catholic 
literature.” The reason for this seems to be that there 
was nothing to call for the militant aggressiveness so 
characteristic of the Catholic Press of a later day, not 
only in Protestant countries, where Catholics had to 
combat for elementary civil and religious rights, but in 
some Catholic countries as well, when a revolutionary 
propaganda attempted to supplant the ages of fa’th by 
an age of reason or rank infidelity. 

The writer on the Catholic Press in Italy states that 
the modern newspaper had its birth in the first years 
of the sixteenth century in Venice, where the Govern- 
ment journals were at first issued for the most part in 
manuscript. In 1538 private enterprise supplanted 
municipal control, though Government surveillance con- 
tinued until the middle of the eighteenth century to 
give them an official character. Strange to say it is in 
Italy that we first find specimens of the “yellow” 
journalism, with which recent times have made us more 
familiar; for as early as 1578 Gregory XIII issued a 
Bull against the journalists who spread the true and 
false scandals of society and the court and pandered 
to the scandal-loving public of the time. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century the need of a conservative 
Catholic Press was first made manifest. This need be- 
came still more urgent after the Revolution of 1848. On 
the return of Pius IX the Giornale di Roma was founded 
in the city of the Popes (1850-1865), to which was 
added an evening paper, the Osservatore Romano, which, 
when the Giornale was suspended, became the organ of 
the Pontifical Government. During the pontificate of 
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Pius IX, and that of Leo XIII, numerous Catholic 
journals and newspapers of varying intervals of publi- 
cation sprang up in all the great centres throughout 
United Italy. The number of these increased steadily, 
despite the governmental and sectarian hostility mani- 
fested towards them. To-day in the geographical dis- 
tribution of Catholic papers an enormous disproportion 
exists between the north and the south; but this again 
is but a reflex of the times and of the apathy of the 
people distracted by changes of government and by 
legislators who do not represent the country for which 
they legislate, and are in steady opposition to the Faith 
which the vast majority of the people profess. 

Until recently the Catholic Press in Portugal made a 
fair showing both in the cities and in the provinces. 
But before promulgating the Separation Law, Affonso 
Costa committed “the revolting injustice,” says a writer 
in the Dublin Review, “of suppressing the entire Cath- 
olic Press of the courtry.” In town or country there 
is not left a single Catholic newspaper. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century the Catholic Press be- 
came an absolute necessity; but the several so-called 
Catholic papers were unfortunately devoted almost en- 
tirely to politics and exercised little religious influence 
were first anti- 
but ere long 


Liberal newspapers 
monarchical rather than anti-Catholic, 
liberalism in politics came fo mean liberalism in religion 
The secular press became more and more ir- 


on the nation. 


as well. 
religious and expanded rapidly whereas, owing doubtless 
to political dissensions and animosities among Catholics 
themselves, the Catholic papers received but little sup- 
If the Catholic Press had limited itself to reli- 
gious and social questions and had laid aside the 
methods in which it identified religion with the mon- 
archy, it might have exercised some influence over those 
who had not altogether lost Christian sentiments. 
Poland, notwithstanding her dismemberment, has dis- 
played enormous activity, in fact the great period of 
her progress began only in 1864, and continues down 
Here, too, the political conditions of 


port. 


to our own day. 
the countries which have annexed Poland are seen in 
her journalistic output. In Galicia (Austria) the Cath- 
olic Press is entirely free, while in Russia and in Ger- 
many it is subject to a severe censorship. Yet in War- 
1904, there were published 


saw, Russian-Poland, in 


9 dailies, 35 weeklies, 7 fortnightlies and 5 monthy 
periodicals. 

The first periodical appeared in Spain in 1661, but the 
Catholic Press as we now have it did not exist until 
the attacks of the gallicizing Liberals and Voltaireans 
upon the Catholic Religion aroused Catholics to action. 
Forty-eight Catholic dailies are now published in Spain, 
which may be grouped as Integrist, Jaimist and Inde- 
pendent. The present outlook is hopeful, though the 
uncertainty enveloping the political horizon makes it 
extremely difficult to say anything with certainty. 

In Switzerland the Catholic Press grew very rapidly, 





especially during the Swiss Kulturkampf of the seven- 
ties. Its present condition bears favorable com- 
parison with the Catholic Press elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1910 Switzerland has about 
3,700,000 inhabitants, of whom 1,500,000 are Catholics. 
The trouble there seems to be that the Catholics are 
not supporters of their own press, though it is earnest 
and courageous, and on the whole able and efficient. 
The daily non-Catholic press of Switzerland includes 
67 newspapers, most of them hostile to the Church and 
ready to resume the Kulturkampf ; opposed to which are 
12 Catholic dailies, where if the numerical proportion 
of Catholics were maintained there would be 20 Catholic 
dailies, with three times the present circulation. 

We have reserved for the last a few remarks on the 
Catholic Press in Austria, because it presents features 
strikingly analogous to the state of affairs in the United 
States. In that country apart from other periodicals 
there are 140 newspapers, 79 in German, 22 in Bohemian, 
16 in Polish, 3 in Ruthenian, 8 in Slovenian, 5 in Croatian 
and 7 in Italian. Similarly in the United States the 
Catholic Press is represented by newspapers and 
periodicals in English, German, French, Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Italian, Slavonic, Magyar, Dutch, Croatian, 
Spanish and Indian, and of these 13 are dailies and 
Of the dailies 7 are French, 4 Polish, 2 
The Catholic daily in Eng- 


115 weeklies. 
German and 1 Bohemian. 
lish is still a dream. 

The actual condition of the Catholic Press in Austria 
is far from satisfactory. There is first, the lack of 
funds; zealous Catholics are largely found among the 
rural population, who care little for newspapers, whereas 
in the United States the Catholic population is largely 
in the big cities, where most of the Catholics have 
grown accustomed to looking to the great daily, not only 
for the current events of secular import, but for news 
about Church happenings as well. In both countries 
it is difficult to enlist the cooperation of Catholic writers, 
who find ready and remunerative positions with the great 
secular press, and who are not prepared to make the 
sacrifice necessary to devote their talents to papers that 
are perpetually in a state either of actual financial em- 
barrassment or bordering on it. In both countries 
numerous racial divisions, which are naturally destruc- 
tive of social unity, prevent Catholics from working to- 
gether for their common or individual interests. Thus 
the force which unity in the Faith gives them is 
shattered by the lack of a common medium of expres- 
sion, the possession of which would render their 
numerical preponderance ten times more effective. In 
Austria the result of present conditions is embarrass- 
ment, as it is in the United States. What course Cath- 
olic editors in Austria should adopt is a question which 
prominent Catholics there are grappling with to-day, 
hoping for, rather than forseeing, a clear way out of 
their difficulties. How our American editors are to im- 
prove the present condition of the Catholic Press in the 
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United States will be one of the happy results that may 
be looked forward to from their deliberations at the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies next week in 
Columbus. E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


Albania’s Approaching Autonomy 


Albania, as a nation, has asserted its claim, and no in- 
ternational pact, no patronizing counsel can henceforth 
relegate it to the status of a mere parcel of Turkey. 
Blood has been shed in abundance, captured rebels have 
been crucified, mutilated, buried alive, and still the Al- 
banians go on fighting. They have been advised to cease, 
and to submit, but they refuse to share the confidence 
of the Great Powers in the good intentions of Turkey’s 
“Reformers.” An Albanian proverb says: “Nothing can 
be done against the man ready to die.” And the despair 
which drove them to action has produced a fair measure 
After a protracted campaign the Porte is 
In the 


of success. 
gently climbing down from original pretensions. 
conciliation treaty a reluctant permission is ceded to 
those Albanians to carry arms “whose calling renders it 
necessary or expedient.’ Considering that all Albanians 
are mountaineers and herdsmen, and that wolves are not 
unknown in these regions, it is no wonder that the inter- 
pretation of this clause will leave the “Sons of Eagles” 
in full possession of their weapons just as heretofore. 
And this after the parade of disarmament last year! 

A mistrust, born of experience, hampers the parley of 
the belligerents, and nobody believes that the truce will 
be final. The movement, started in the north, has spread 
to the Mohammedan populations of the south. These de- 
mand that the posts of confidence held in Albania by 
Turks should be entrusted to Albanian followers of the 
Prophet. This pretension is taken at Constantinople as 
evidence that the Albanian, whether Moslem or Chris- 
tian, is not to be relied upon, and that the old method of 
exterminating the enemy is the only one that can bring 
safety. Again, the promise that the Albanian Latin 
schools of Goritsa and Elbassan may be re-opened is not 
credited by the people who saw them forcibly closed. 
There is no longer any mention, it is true, of teaching by 
means of the Arab alphabet, but this is a negative con- 
solation. The Malissoris who took refuge in Mon- 
tenegro, over eight thousand in number, are not eager to 
return to their devastated homes on the strength of the 
assurances given by the devastators. Turkey refuses to 
indemnify Montenegro for the support of these unfor- 
tunates, mainly women and children who fled before her 
torch and sword. She thinks it a bad precedent for future 
complications. 

Montenegro has stood bravely by its struggling Chris- 
tian neighbors. With pride it can register that its first 
grave step as a kingdom was to befriend a downtrodden 
race possibly inspired by its example. While there is no 
direct proof that Turget Shevket’s troops were attacked, 
as he asserts, by a purely Montenegrin force, in a combat 





that lasted three hours, there is no doubt that numerous 
Montenegrin volunteers were among the Albanian rebels. 
Nor were they confined to Catholic sympathizers moved 
by the wrongs of their co-religionists, the Mirdites and 
Malissoris. In this part of the Balkans there is harmony 
between the different Christian creeds. Greek-Orthodox 
and Roman unite to repulse the flouter of Christ, the 
spoliator of the poor. The sturdy Press of Cettinje, at 
the risk of involving Montenegro in a most unequal war, 
told the truth to Europe, and defeated the efforts of the 
Constantinople journals to minimize the horrors of Shev- 
ket’s reprisals on the goaded rebels. The Turkish Jeni 
Gazette now admits the truth of many incriminating 
statements it formerly denied, and calls on Hakki Pasha 
to retire from office and let Young Turkey vindicate it- 
self. Hakki Pasha, however, continues to govern and to 
blunder. He has just launched an attainder against the 
Albanian representative, Deputy Ismail Kemal, actually 
on a mission to the Powers on behalf of the Albanians. 

The united intervention of Russia, Austria and Italy 
for the cessation of hostilities is recognized by the Porte, 
whose interests it seemed to serve, as a dangerous mani- 
festation of the tutorship Young Turkey disdains. Once 
more the Christian nations of Europe have been com- 
pelled to interfere between their co-religionists and the 
Ottoman Government. Once more a compromise will be 
effected that can have but one result: ultimate emanci- 
pation of a people struggling against Turkish misrule. 
England’s attitude in the present case, as voiced by Sir 
Edward Grey, resembles that adopted by her towards 
Greece in 1821. Unfortunately there is no Canning to- 
day to emphasize the situation. 

More tangible and immediate help is forthcoming from 
Albania’s small neighbor, the kingdom of Montenegro. 
Its army, restricted in number, but portentous as a grain 
of leaven for the Serbs and other Christian nationalities 
throughout the Empire, consists of 54 battalions, each of 
56 companies; 6 hill and 9 field batteries; in all 45,000 
regulars. These, the “first call,” are easily augmented by 
the “second call” to 70,000 men if required. Under no 
circumstances is it possible to consider this force, the 
nearest to the seat of disturbance, as directed against the 
revolted Albanians. 

An attempt to obtain from the Albanian chief, Isse 
Boletinats, anything that might be construed as a sur- 
render has failed absolutely and indisputably. Invited to 
yield up even a dagger, failing an old blunderbuss, or 
other obsolete weapon, while retaining unmolested his 
quick-firing gun, Isse replied that while a sword remained 
suspended to Shevket Pasha’s belt he would not part with 
a breadknife! In vain was the sum of fifty Turkish 
pounds—wealth to an Albanian—allotted to Isse for his 
burned-down roof; the old chief says that each of his 
compatriots who suffered likewise must not only be com- 
pensated for losses in the past, but given some security 
for the future—such a security as is not bought with 


money. 
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Among the heterogeneous crowd forced to wear the 
Turkish uniform the presence of Albanians or Albanian 
sympathizers is proved by the fact that 2,000 conscripts 
recently purchased exemption at the rate of thirty pounds 
each. Large contingents of Asiatic troops have been 
summoned to replace them. In the face of all this it is 
hardly likely that the Albanian question will be shelved 
for any length of time. The world is now cognisant of 
the fact that yet another race under Moslem rule is de- 
termined to breathe freely on God’s earth. 

The fight may be suspended, postponed or slackened 
for a time. Turkey may multiply its promises and 
double-dealing, but Albania, as an autonomic entity, is a 
certainty of the future. Ben Hurst. 


Caillaux, Prime Minister of France 


A short time ago a prowling camera fiend made a 
snap-shot of Monsieur Caillaux. The papers published 
the picture, but printed under it: “This is not a carica- 
ture.” They were prudent. For the man who has so 
suddenly leaped into fame looks like a dapper little dandy 
emerging from a band-box. A slender figure, faultlessly 
attired, descending the steps of the Palais Bourbon, bend- 
ing gracefully as he opens his sunshade or umbrella, which 
he holds with exquisite daintiness on the very tips of his 
fingers, his gaze meantime turned inquiringly to the sky 
above, a shining top-hat on his head to increase his height, 
for he is small of stature; his hands and feet encased in 
the latest triumphs of the glover’s and bootmaker’s art, 
his trousers sartorial dreams, his immaculate waistcoat, 
supplemented by a four-in-hand, all conspire to make 
him a thing of beauty, a dear Beau Brummel, a finished 
fashion-plate in motion, designed to turn the most suc- 
cessful leader of the smart set green. Such is the person, 
at least exteriorly, to whom the old President of the 
French Republic, Falliéres, so careless of his own attire, 
has given the commission of saving France. 

He has been long in sight, but this last accession is 
sudden. In 1889, when people were tired of seeing the 
same old faces on the rungs of the political ladder, the 
cry was raised: “Make way for the young men!” The 
result is that since then every Frenchman is tempted to 
say with Madame de Staél: “I am delighted to make new 
acquaintances. At least I am sure that they cannot be 
worse than those I met before.” But he would be mis- 
taken. Universal suffrage persists in replacing the old 
spavined politicians by revolutionists, whose 
strength is chiefly in their vociferation. They all look 
alike. They are all anxious to let the public see and hear 
them, and are all hungry for portfolios. They are new 
at the business but are withered and wrinkled before 
their time. They are able to talk but incapable of belief. 
Whether camping on the mountain of the ministry or 
crouching on the radical low-lands, or crowing in the 
Socialist barnyard, you can see at a glance that they are 


frantic 


deputies only for what is in it, and that the turn of a hand | 





would have landed them in any other party than the one 
whose principles they shout for. 

Caillaux is one of the throng. He never loses a chance 
to reinforce his reputation as a serious politician and a 
reliable statesman. For that purpose he keeps on his 
desk the works of Colbert, the great financier of Louis 
XIV, fully convinced that Caillaux is better than Colbert. 

He was born at Mans in ’63, but has been in politics 
only since 98, and was no sooner Deputy than Waldeck- 
Rousseau made him Minister of Finance. Fortune was 
good to him at the start, and has never failed him since, 
putting as a condition, however, that he must change 
frequently, but should always stick no matter what hap- 
pens. He made the compact, and for the last thir- 
teen years has displayed the most remarkable ad- 
hesiveness to all sorts of posts. He is ready always 
with the buoyancy of youth or the serenity of age, 
as the circumstances require. He is invariably in luck, 
and it happens commonly that just at the moment the 
sovereign people seem about to rise in their wrath to 
shout: “What a scatter-brain!” the words die on their 
lips and they hail him as a wonderful statesman. 

In a marvellously short space he has been a Conserva- 
tive tinged with Buonapartism; a Rallié about whom 
there is suspicion ; a hesitating Republican ; a Radical not 
yet sufficiently convinced; then, after a short spell, a 
daring Socialist, and when he dreaded what the down and 
outs in politics call the ingratitude of universal suffrage, 
he returned to where he had started, so as to ensure a 
gilded and comfortable retreat in the tranquillity of pri- 
vate life, to which, however, he has not yet been con- 
signed. 

The great banking concerns “Le Crédit Foncier Egyp- 
tien” and “Le Crédit Foncier Argentin” assure him of his 
future. He is President of the first and one of the Ad- 
ministrators of the second, which means that the Caillaux 
who railed at the people who trusted in banks and old 
stockings now blames them for not doing so. The quon- 
dam enemy of plutocrats and capitalists is now their 
crony. He advises them to beware of the Income Tax, 
and yet fills them with terror by the Bill he is said to be 
preparing for Parliament. He is the Jekyl and Hyde of 
French politics. 

Everything that he opposed in 1899 and 1904 he advo- 
cated in 1907. When you ask him about his views on the 
financial condition of the country, he will assure you, 
with a twinkle in his eye and a finality in his voice: 
“Those questions I have long studied, weighed seriously, 
and know perfectly.” When you inquire about his shift- 
ings and turnings, he tells you that for him “the study of 
Of the many bad forms of 
His preference is 


fiscal matters is a fine art.” 
Income Tax he has chosen the worst. 
for the progressive, the absolutely comprehensive, the 
pestilently vexatious and the inquisitorial. He has, how- 
ever, the trick of uttering the most contradictory theories 
in the same breath. He can throw a panic into the capi- 
talists and then assure them that the Income Tax will be 
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felt chiefly by the middle class, and when the middle class 
rise up in arms he will declare that he means people with 
a revenue of 50,000 francs, and meantime, while appear- 
ing to attack both the rich and the fairly well to do, he 
makes his position solid with the Socialists. 

His optimism is one of his most curious accomplish- 
ments. His presumption is imperturbable. He is like a 
barometer which indicates fair weather when the thunder 
is rumbling overhead. The deeper the nation plunges into 
debt the more radiant he grows. Unlike Brisson, who, 
with a rueful countenance, would groan out “All is well” ; 
Caillaux is beaming when everything is going to rack 
and ruin. As far back as 1900 he added 58 millions to 
the budget, and then piled on another 17 millions, but 
coolly reminded Parliament that the budget showed the 
extreme care that had always guided him in limiting the 
expenses of the Government. Before elections he can 
convince the voters that he has a surplus of two or three 
hundred millions, which turn out, when his party has 
swept the country, to be just that much deficit. He is 
essentially a modern Minister, a financier ahead of the 
age, an American plunger resident in France. Some 
think he is a financier in the interests of Socialism. In 
fact, when he is asked, “Where will you get the money ?” 
his answer is: “The rich will pay it.” Now that he is an 
official, however, he is careful to tell the moneyed in- 
terests that “if God, the electors and Parliament grant 
him life, the financial condition will be still better in the 
future’—not a hard thing to promise. To a foreigner 
Joseph Caillaux seems to be working for Caillaux all the 
time. 

He is as bald as Czesar and as diminutive as Alexander ; 
but in nothing is he so great as in the opinion he has of 
himself. He is convinced that he was born for greatness 
and chiefly to regenerate France. A cruel critic describes 
him as hopping into the tribune like a magpie on a hum- 
mock, emphasizing with dainty gestures the aphorisms 
which he declaims with the voice of a tenorino. His 
speech, which is facile, is without elegance, clean cut 
without brilliancy, and a trifle vulgar when he expounds 
his financial theories, which a gust of wind would reveal 
shivering with cold beneath the rags with which he in- 
vests them. When he is at his best in oratory one is 
tempted to say: “Not bad, but not as good as Cruppi.” 
He himself would admit that he does not shine as a 
speaker, and is convinced that modesty becomes him best, 
though he would whisper that under his breath. His re- 
torts are bitter; his voice shrill and rasping, but he is on 
the safe side when the fight is over. When victory is as- 
sured his haughtiness is oppressive, and when the ballot 
is in doubt, he is a model of humility. He is ready for 
anything except relinquishing his portfolio, and his habits 
are luxurious as becomes a Napoleon of Finance. 

Such an estimate of its foremost statesman France 
would resent were it made by a foreigner, but it is the 
opinion of the great Parisian review Le Correspondent, 
and was given to the public before Caillaux stepped into 





the shoes of the unfortunate Monis, who was prostrated 
by a monoplane. What he will do in his more exalted 
position remains to be seen. X. 


Food for Babes * 


This is a golden age for children. They are be- 
come such popular idols that large numbers of their 
elders are of the opinion that a gifted pen can find no 
better employment than writing for the amusement and 
instruction of the little ones. So the shelves of libraries 
are already groaning under long rows of magazines for 
children, stories for children, histories for children, 
anthologies for children, scientific works for children and 
now a “Children’s Encyclopedia” has appeared in which 
two editors-in-chief assisted by fifteen departmental con- 
tributors have undertaken to pack into twenty-four good- 
sized volumes everything that can interest or entertain 
a child. All the fields of literature and of human activity 
have been laid under requisition, so a rich variety of 
facts and fancies are presented in an attractive form. 
Much of the compiling and adapting has been excellently 
done. Good taste is shown in the choice of verse, most 
of which is really poetry; as many fairy stories are told 
as the most imaginative boy or ‘girl could desire, and 
enough games, riddles. problems, and the like are given 
to last a dozen arctic winters. High praise is due the 
editors for the beauty, number and variety of the illus- 
trations, which always throw light on the text—as illus- 
trations should, after all—and make the Encyclopedia 
a treasure trove of attractive pictures. 

In observing how many of the world’s great stories and 
dramas have been summarized here for young readers, 
one wonders whether the children who make their own 
from this Encyclopedia a digest of “Hamlet” or “Rob 
Roy,” will ever care to hear any more about them. Boys 
of thirty years ago whose literary taste was formed by 
reading entire works of Scott and Shakespeare surely 
entered youth with a far better intellectual equipment 
than will many a possessor even of this voluminous 
Encyclopedia, for the mere acquirement of information 
is not education and culture. 

So far, so good. But when the departments devoted 
to history, biography and science are perused, the Cath- 
olic reviewer is forced to mix some censure with his 
praise. It is plain that the projectors of “The Book of 
Knowledge” realized that in these places wary walking 
would be necessary if they meant to make the Children’s 
Encyclopedia a commercial success; and considering 
the size of the work, it must be owned that they have 





* The Book of Knowledge, The Children’s Encyclopedia. 
Editors-in-chief, Arthur Mee, Temple Chambers, London; 
Holland Thompson, Ph.D., The College of the City of New 
York; with an introduction by John H. Finley, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New York. The Grolier 
Society, New York. The Educational Book Co., London. 
Vols. I to XII, inclusive. 
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succeeded pretty well in avoiding what would be stones 
of offense to Catholics. The manner, for instance, that 
the story of Guy Fawkes is told, is an amusing example 
of how eager the editors are to conciliate Catholic readers, 
though it is regrettable that they have allowed the ob- 
jectionable term “Romanist” to slip into this article. 

Since English literature, as Cardinal Newman reminds us, 
is in the main Protestant, it is not surprising to find that a 
Protestant and rationalistic atmosphere pervades even a 
Children’s Encyclopedia. For it is natural virtue merely 
that is held up for admiration; it is to the religious revolt 
of the sixteenth century, as is often implied, that 
the world owes all its liberty, happiness and prosperity, 
and Protestants or unbelievers are the subjects of nearly 
all the biographical sketches. A few Catholic saints ap- 
pear, indeed, but their lives are made to read like fairy 
stories. Father Damien, however, is sympathetically 
treated, and so is Blessed Joan of Arc, but when children 
read under a beautiful picture of St. Louis that “though 
a devout Roman Catholic, he was not influenced by the 
Pope,” their young minds will conceive ideas of that 
holy monarch’s Catholicity that may never be set right; 
for of a king who always acknowledged the supreme 
authority of the See of Peter, who secured the Pope’s 
leave before taxing the French clergy for the Crusades, 
and who defended Innocent IV against the German Em- 
peror, it can hardiy be said with truth that he was “not 
influenced by the Pope.” It may also be remarked that 
when children read that St. Celestine was frightened by 
scheming cardinals into laying down the tiara, they are 
not reading true histogy. 

Another glaring misstatement of fact that should be 
corrected can be found in the account of “The Men who 
Mapped the Skies,” where it is asserted that Giordano 
Bruno “was burnt to death for upholding the Copernican 
theory.” This, of course, is not the case. It was for 
denying the Divinity of Our Lord and other fundamental 
dogmas of Christianity that Bruno, according to the laws 
of his age, was burned at the stake in Rome—a fate he 
perhaps escaped in England and Germany for similar 





offences. 
Then follows in the same article the stereotyped Galileo 
story of anti-Catholic controversy. To illustrate the 


text a striking picture of that obstinate astronomer’s con- 
demnation is given bearing the inscription: ‘The Trial 
of Galileo who was tortured for telling the truth,” to 
assert which, however, is not “telling the truth,” for 
tortured he never was, nor till Galileo had been a hundred 
years dead did anyone hear him saying “under his breath,” 
as the children are told: “And yet it does move.” It is 
worthy of note in this connection that while the Church’s 
blindness and intolerance in Galileo’s case are descanted 
on at some length, not a word is said, when treating of 
Kepler’s career, of how warm the Lutherans made it 
for him. 

In chapters and paragraphs bearing on the sixteenth 
century rebellion against the Church’s authority, though 


‘ 








considerable care has evidently been taken to be moderate 
in the expression of views, the danger of understatement 
or of exaggeration, while trying to be concise and simple, 
has not always been avoided. For instance, there is room 
for a wide difference of opinion, to put it mildly, as to 
whether John Huss died “for the truth,” or as to whether 
England's absolution from heresy by Cardinal Pole was 
a national calamity comparab‘e to John Lackland’s making 
his kingdom a fief of the Holy See, or as to whether 
Luther’s was really the first readable German Bible te 
come from the press, and other statements of the kind. 
Then, too, it is to be feared that an impressionable child 
will rise from the reading of many pages in the “Book 
of Knowledge” with the conviction that the main occu- 
pation of the Catholic Church through the course of her 
history, has been fiercely persecuting men who were 
far purer, nobler and wiser than the persecutors them- 
selves, and this may so prejudice against the Church of 
his fathers many a youthful reader of this Encyclopedia, 
as to put an effectual barrier to his subsequently learning 
the truth. 

So while the editors and compilers of the “Book of 
Knowledge” have doubtless labored hard to make its 
volumes safe guides for little readers of any creed or 
of none at all, there seem to be indications of consider- 
able carelessness and inaccuracy when touching on ques- 
tions or events in which the Church had a part, that 
frequent reference to a work like “The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia” would have prevented. For just as prudent 
editors who are seeking accurate information about the 
present state of our knowledge of e‘ectricity would be 
sure to apply to a distinguished specialist in that branch 
of science, should not the same wisdom suggest their 
consulting on Catholic questions Catholic authorities, 
rather than accepting without reserve the time-worn 
calumnies and falsehoods, that lie embalmed in the books 
written by the Church’s ignorant or malicious enemies? 
If such precautions should be taken in compiling any 
book of knowledge whatsoever, how much more needed 
are they when it is a Children’s Encyclopedia that is 
being edited, for who are more disposed than our little 
ones to believe that whatever is down in print must be 
so, and “what's said three times is true’? 

WALTER DWIGHT, S.J. 


Gubernatorial Pardons 


It is affirmed, and with a generality that makes one 
hesitate to pronounce the judgment an unfounded expres- 
sion of the chronic fault-finder, that the ancient 
respect of Americans for the law is fast passing out of 
the characteristic life of our countrymen. The reproach 
concerns too important’ a phase of the social and 
moral status of the American people to permit its off- 
hand acceptance or rejection; but here and there evi- 
dences do crop out which dispose one to concede a cer- 
tain misgiving lest the point be well taken. 
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The Governor in one of our Eastern States, a man 
who, for one reason or another, has been much in the 
limelight for the past two years, proclaims that he has in 
six months let out of jail, by using his pardoning power, 
as many convicted criminals as his predecessor did in a 
year. The obvious complacency with which he boasts 
of his course implies a conscious personal assurance of 
the rectitude as well as of the prudence of the policy he 
has followed. In explanation and justification of that 
policy the Governor protests his belief that the system 
obtaining in the majority of the penal institutions of 
to-day merely punishes the criminal ; that there is neither 
a deterrent nor a corrective influence exercised in them to 
legitimatize the harshness of restrictions put upon evil- 
doers in the methods used by society to vindicate respect 
for its laws. 

That there is room for change in the matter of prison 
management, as well as of reform in the conditions sur- 
rounding men condemned to pay the penalty for violating 
the law, is a sentiment commonly enough expressed. 
Yet one may question whether the manner of furthering 
this reform adopted by the Executive of Massachusetts 
will appeal to even the most advanced among penologists. 

It is easy enough to sentimentalize concerning the 
remnants of goodness and of honor surviving in all save 
the most depraved of men and to plead that a chance 
should be given to the law-breaker,—but has not society 
its claim as well as the criminal? As a writer in the 
New York Times suggests: “A gubernational pardon 
should remedy the law’s mistakes and not bring the law 
to nothing. It needs to have behind it something more 
than the belief that our treatment of criminals is unwise, 
and that our prisons and reformatories could be better 
managed. If that were enough, every Governor could 
find warrant for making a general jail delivery at once— 
a proceeding that, with good reason, would cause public 
alarm, amounting almost to a panic.” 





American admirers of Tom Paine, if there are any 
left, will find it difficult to continue such if they still 
cling to any old-fashioned notions of patriotism. The 
New York Evening Post of August 9 informs us that 
after describing the Father of his Country, as “one who 
put all those men called kings to shame,” Paine changed 
his tune, and addressing Washington directly, said: 
“As to you, Sir, treacherous in private friendship, and 
a hypocrite in public life, the world will be puzzled to 
decide whether your are an apostate or an imposter, 
whether you have abandoned good principles or whether 
you ever had any.” 

The President had refused to make him Postmaster- 
General, and would not interfere when Paine had em- 
broiled himself with the French Government. So that 
after all the author of the Age of Reason was merely 
a eommon self-seeking politician. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Lay Apostleship in South India 


The Jesuit College at Trichinopoly is an important cen- 
tre of Catholic education and religious zeal in South 
India. Ever since its foundation sixty-five years ago, 
the chief care of the Fathers has been to impart a thor- 
ough training, intellectual and religious, to the Catholic 
students, and to inspire them with zeal to propagate the 
Faith, which they, among so many of their countrymen, 
are privileged to possess; in short to make them lay 
apostles in their after life among the pagans. For a long 
time, however, the appeal for apostleship fell on deaf 
ears ; but during the last few years a movement of Cath- 
olic zeal and activity is in-evidence among the under- 
graduates, and promises soon to extend to the former 
pupils all over the Presidency. Some account of its be- 
ginning and progress may interest all readers of 
AMERICA. 

It was during the latter half of 1903 that the move- 
ment was heralded by a desire expressed by a few under- 
graduates to do some work of apostleship. The Fathers 
exhorted them to undertake the teaching of catechism to 
poor children; the idea was soon taken up and realized. 
Under the guidance of a competent director, the senior 
students formed themselves into an organization of vol- 
untary catechists, and undertook to teach elementary cat- 
echism to all the neglected children in the town and the 
adjoining villages. It was an immediate success, and be- 
came, as it were, a souvenir of the jubilee of the Immacu- 
late Conception, 1904. Soon some Catholic graduates 
employed in the town followed the example of their 
younger brethren, and thus the movement began to 
spread. 

The missionary Fathers, who were watching the move- 
ment with much interest, were thereafter relieved of 
their onerous work to a great extent, and they took every 
means to encourage and promote this new activity. The 
Bishop of Trichinopoly and His Excellency, the Dele- 
gate of the East Indies, praised and blessed the associa- 
tion; and ever since then the Lay Apostleship has con- 
tinued to prosper in South India. 

The great jubilee of the Apparitions of Lourdes was a 
golden opportunity to give a fresh impetus to the move- 
ment of lay apostolate, begun just four years ago. <Ac- 
cordingly, as a permanent remembrance of “The Great 
Mission of Our Lady,” a small magazine, dedicated to 
her honor, was started. It was to be an organ of the So- 
dality and an efficient means of promoting the students’ 
interest in Catholic journalism. Under the auspicious 
title of The Morning Star this magazine keeps its readers 
in touch with the various developments of Catholic ac- 
tivity among the College students, and has already con- 
tributed much to make these “new ideas” familiar to 
Catholics all over South India. 

To keep up the zeal of our young men during vacation 
days (which they spend at home), there is another or- 
ganization, called the League of Charity. Its members 
undertake to distribute among Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics tracts and pamphlets on doctrinal and controversial 
subjects. Moreover, on leaving the College for the holi- 
days, the members propose to themselves various under- 
takings of zeal and charity, such as teaching catechism, 
visiting and comforting the sick, baptizing pagan children 
at the point of death, and even bringing non-Catholics to 
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the knowledge of the true religion. From time to time 
the members inform the Director of the nature and suc- 
cess of their private activities, and receive from him ad- 
vice and direction. The sum total of the results thus 
achieved is then published in the Star, and this affords a 
mighty incentive for others to work in the same field. 
Another important step was taken during the past year. 
The problem of conversion in India began to be studied 
systematically, and, through the columns of the Morning 
Star, experienced priests and laymen were invited to con- 
tribute towards explaining the mysterious barrenness of 
missionary labors in India. Why India is not converted 
is a question too complex to be solved in a short time. 
one of the many contributions on the subject 
It was from the learned pen 
Dewan Bahadur L. D. 


However, 
deserves special attention. 
of a prominent former pupil, 


Swamicannu Pillay, M.A., LL.B. He had read and 
studied Father Palau’s famous book “Le Catholique 
d'action,” which has everywhere been hailed as “the 
twentieth century Imitation,” and which he (Mr. Swami- 
cannu) called “the layman’s Imitation.” Applying 
Father Palau’s teaching to India and Indian Catholics, 


give the answer in two borrowed 
India is not converted) is the 
Catholic layman’s inaction, and what we are in need of 
as a remedy are good ‘Catholics in action. Educated 
men, above all, ought to be made to ask themselves fre- 


he said: “If I may 
words, it (the reason why 


quently, nay every hour, the question, ‘What am I doing 
for the Catholic Church, and for this or that association 
to which I belong?” . . . My scheme is this: Let a 


few young Catholic graduates, imbued with a spirit of 
self-sacrifice and humility—these are necessary assets 
more difficult to procure than money—offer themselves to 


undergo a post-graduate course of two years . in 
what are called Catholic sciences, namely, philosophy, 
the ong Holy Scriptures, Church History, ete. They 


cannot undergo complete courses in these subjects in two 
years, but they may learn enough to help them in con- 
troversy with Protestants and non-Catholics. Thus 
armed, they would go into the ordinary vocations of the 
vorid, but with the special mission of making inroads 
into Hinduism and Protestantism 

This scheme has not been yet realized ; but a very prac- 
tical step towards it has been taken in the formation of a 
new association, called “The Catholic Truth Society.” Its 
members meet once a fortnight and take part in discus- 
sions or lectures on Catholic and missionary subjects. 
The best lectures are then published in pamphlet form 
and circulated among all classes of readers. This is the 
latest development of Lay Apostleship begun in St. 
Joseph’s seven years ago. And we confidently hope that 
in a few more years the scheme of a post-graduate course 
in Catholic sciences will be brought to a practical issue, 
and be the crowning point of a movement, silent and 
modest, yet big with promises of greater achievements 
in the cause of the Church in India. 

Such manifestations of Catholic zeal may be a matter 
of course in a Catholic country; but in a missionary coun- 
try |! ke India their spiritual significance can be gauged 
and appreciated only by those that have grown gray 
amidst the aridity of lay apostolate among the native 
Catholics. No one, of course, expects this humble move- 
rent to result in the wholesale conversion of pagans in 
South India. But it will at least make individual Cath- 
olies zealous for their Faith; and this is already very 
much. The dictum of His Holiness Pope Pius X: “The 
greatest need of the day is Catholic laymen,” is specially 
applicable to India, with its teeming millions of pagans. 











W hen the 1 movement of Lay Apostleship, which is 
already making way among the many former pupils of 
the College, shall have imparted an ardent, apostolic zeal 
to native Catholics all over the Presidency, we may 
reckon the dawn of a new era of missionary success in 
South India. J. G. P., B.A. 


Rome is Quiet Civilly 


Rome, July 23, 1911. 

Civilly Rome is quiet, both because Parliament is ad- 
journed and because the heat discourages polemics. 
There seems a bit of a tempest brewing over the recall of 
Baron Mayor des Planches, remembered at Washington 
as dean of its diplomatic corps, from his post of Am- 
bassador to Constantinople. His successor, Signor Emilio 
Garroni, is a strong personal friend of the Prime Minis- 
ter, Giolitti, and though a man of considerable ability, 
his appointment is widely attacked in the press as based 
upon the personal political gain of Giolitti and not upon 
the competency of the appointee, and that at a moment 
particularly critical for Italian interests in the Orient. 

Naples the unterrified is still struggling against the 
sanitary precautions of the Government. In spite of the 
Prefect’s threat to declare the port infected, in case of 
further recalcitrancy, the commercial organizations have 
declared one day of universal strike and lockout as a pro- 
test against the political conspiracy, as they aver, to rob 
Naples of her commercial prestige and transfer her trade 
to rival ports. Tourists who have recently passed 
through the city report it as still unspeakabiy unclean, 
and of a surety the cholera will not down. Here’s a state 
of things that would douche with cold water the ambitions 
of most men to rule the queenly city on its bay of unri- 
valled beauty. It obviously needs a year of a Colonel 
Waring. 

In a recent letter to AMERICA was noted the fact that 
the Commune of Venice was insisting upon retaining 
religious teaching in the primary schools. Well, it seems 
they are not to have it. The situation is peculiar and sug- 
gestive of governmental policy. The legal regulation of 
1908 left religious teaching in such schools, wherever 
the majority of the commune did not call for its removal. 
In conformity with this regulation, Venice wished to 
retain the teaching, and the provincial educational coun- 
cil decided that it should take place within school hours. 
Then one Vittorio Pellizzoni, whoever he may be, ap- 
pealed to the Minister of Education, who annulled the 
decision of the provincial council. The commune of 
Venice then took the matter to the Council of State, 
which has just rendered a decision turning down the ap- 
peal. This is sheer blindness: for besides the fact that 
you cannot dragoon a majority of the community, even 
a Catholic majority, into a surrender of their legal 
rights, if ever a class showed the need of religious edu- 
cation it is the graceless scamps in Italy turned out of the 
irreligious school-room. Furthermore, here at Rome 
measures are being taken to force the private Catholic 
schools to throw out their present text-book of the his- 
tory of Italy, because forsooth it does not sufficiently 
exalt the ineffable blessings consequent upon the uprising 
which resulted in the existence of United Italy. The 
book in question is the work of Father Fidelis Savio, the 
professor of history at the Gregorian University, a 
scholar whose judgment is sought on matters of accurate 
research in the history of Italy by fellow-scholars of 
every shade of personal and political conviction. It is a 
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true word uttered by many a Catholic in Italy: “We are 
in the hands of our enemies.” 

At the anniversary Mass for Leo XIII, on July 20, the 
Sistine Chapel was filled with all the ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction of Rome. The Noble Guard, the Switzers and 
the Papal Gendarmes attended under their respective 
commandants, the religious orders were represented by 
their General Superiors, and the entire household of the 
Pope by its chief members. The holy Father presided on 
his throne during the Mass, assisted by Cardinal Ram- 
polla. Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli sang the Mass. Mer. 
Perosi himself directed the famous Sistine choir, which 
sang, as it does each year on this occasion, the Mass 
which Perosi composed for the funeral service of Leo. 

Father Giovanni Genocchi sailed from Genoa to South 
America the same day, on a special mission for the Holy 
Father in behalf of the aborigines. There are hundreds 
of thousands of these poor souls in the inner parts of the 
continent, and their condition, owing to the greed of 
many of the settlers and the oppressive cruelty of others, 
is a deplorable one for soul and body. The Franciscans, 
Augustinians, Dominicans and, of recent years particu- 
larly, the Salesians have labored industriously in their 
scattered missions for the betterment of the native. But 
the Holy Father desires a detailed report on the entire 
situation, with a view to enlarging and improving the 
efficiency of the work done there. His commissioner is 
a fortunate choice. A man who has given his life to that 
class of work, of wide experience in the mission fields 
in Mahometan Asia as well as in New Guinea, he brings 
to his task a full knowledge of the difficulties of the prob- 
lem and a warm sympathy with the toiling missionary 
and his scattered flock of untutored souls. 

The Congregation of Rites has issued a decree forbid- 
ding the publication of any of the ritual books of the 
liturgical service of the Church unless with the im- 
primatur of the Ordinary, to be given only after a com- 
petent revisor has declared upon comparison with the 
“Typical Edition” its exact conformity with the same. 
The ‘Typical Edition” is to be published only from the 
Vatican Polyglot Press or by such publishers as obtain 
leave for its publication from the Congregation of Rites. 
This edition is to be published only after its sheets have 
been submitted to the Congregation and approved by re- 
spective Commissions appointed for that purpose. Two 
copies of each “Typical Edition” are to be deposited in 
the archives of the Congregation. 

The Cardinal Secretary of State has authorized Mgr. 
Ehses, the author of the recent commentary on the Acts 
of the Council of Trent, to declare that the Corrispon- 
denza di Roma has no official character whatever, but is 
a private publication on its own responsibility, and that 
the confidence of the Vatican in all the German bishops 
and German Catholics has not been shaken in the least 
by any clamor or controversy in the press. The Corris- 
pondensza is a news-letter published from time to time on 
ecclesiastical affairs and edited, it is commonly under- 
stood in Rome, by Mgr. Benigni. The news therein has 
been commonly accurate, and, from the fact that the ed- 
itor was last year an undersecretary in the Cardinal's 
office, doubtless arose the misapprehension as to its char- 
acter. There has been some friction between the Corris- 
pondenza and the Catholic press of Germany. 

On the feast of St. Vincent de Paul, in the Consis- 
torial Hall of the Vatican, in the presence of the Holy 
Father and a most distinguished assembly of ecclesiastics 
and religious, was promulgated the decree of the Con- 
gregation of Rites solemnly affirming proof of the heroic 





virtues of the Venerable Servants of God, Louise de 
Marillac Legras, associated with St. Vincent de Paul in 
the foundation of the Sisters of Charity, and Mary of 
the Incarnation (Marie Guyart-Martin), foundress of 
the community of Ursulines at Quebec. By a happy 
providence Archbishop Bruchési of Montreal was in 
Rome for the occasion, and to him was assigned the ffice 
of thanking the Holy Father for the decree. c. M. 


Sidelights on China’s New Cabinet 


SHANGHAT, July 10, 1911. 

The daily attendance at the palace by the Ministers of 
State is just like a farce, for the President and the Vice- 
Presidents occupy an apartment of the Cabinet, and the 
so-called Ministers of State are given another apartment, 
the two forming two separate groups, isolated as it were 
from one another. When a decree is issued, requiring 
the signature of a certain Minister or Ministers, he or 
they are called in to sign it in the presence of the Presi- 
dents, without knowing one iota of what it contains until 
after it is published. 

Since the establishment of the Cabinet, no formal 
Council meeting has ever taken place. Should there be 
any documents requiring the signature of these Ministers 
of State, the Cabinet secretary will carry it to them, and 
then, one by one, they sign it without a murmur. 

Thus one fails to discover any difference between the 
present “constitutional” method and the practice of 
“blind signing” which prevailed during the old régime. 

Prince King is constantly indisposed and has not been 
present at the Cabinet for weeks. Na-Tung has been 
ostensibly relieved of his co-comptrollership of the For- 
eign Office (Wai Wu-pu), yet that Ministry is still con- 
sulting him or asking for his advice on all foreign ques- 
tions of importance. Again, not the slightest divergence 
from old ways and customs is evident. 

The breaking up of the social fabric of centuries and 
the destruction of abuses cannot be attained before long 
years. China is attempting to emerge from the chaotic 
state of the past, but we are still far from finding any 
eminent statesmen, there is little order and no pure and 
efficient administration. Many reforms are but a sham, 
only surface deep and largely on paper. Western life is 
aped, but the reality is lacking. A Chinese Parliament, 
if it ever exists, will be, according to the North-China 
Daily News, which is responsible for all this information, 
thoroughly Chinese. 

The first instalment of $2,000,000 of the International 
Currency and Manchurian Loan was paid to the Govern- 
ment in the last week of May. It is all to be employed 
in Manchuria, $1,500,000 on plague measures and 
$500,000 for commercial and industrial purposes. 

A Sino-American bank and steamship company will be 
soon formed, with a capital of $10,000,000, each country 
to subscribe half. The head office will be at San Fran- 
cisco, and branch offices will be opened at New York, 
Peking, Shanghai and Hankow. This scheme is creating 
much anxiety in Japan. 

Independence Day was gloriously celebrated in Shang- 
hai. Many ships in the harbor dressed up, and the 
“hongs” displayed the “Stars and Stripes” in honor of the 
occasion. In the afternoon a game of baseball attracted 
a large number of spectators, and the Consul-General, 
Dr. Amos Wilder, gave a reception at his country house. 
Members of the Consular body and Chinese officials at- 
tended, and the function was, in every respect, worthy 
the day. M. KENNELLY, S.J. 
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The Pope’s Illness 


Considering that our Holy Father is an old man in 
his seventy-seventh year, one feels that the reports pub- 
lished from time to time about the state of his health, 
give grounds for anxiety. We trust God will leave him 
with us to carry on the great work he set before his 
eyes in the first days of his pontificate, and in which 
his labors have been by no means fruitless—to restore 
all things in Christ; but there is the fear of the contrary. 

None of us can know how great is the burden of the 
apostolate. Heavy in the best of times, it is ten times 
heavier in these evil days. But we can enter into the 
heart of the old man bowing down under the weight of 
many years and grievous afflictions. With St. Paul he 
sees, that to be dissolved and be with Christ, is the bet- 
ter lot. But above every other desire is the supreme one, 
to accomplish God’s holy will; and so in the spirit of 
St. Paul he cries with the great Bishop of Tours: 
“Lord, if it be still necessary to thy people, I do not 
refuse to labor.” 

This we do know, that the number of the Sovereign 
Pontiff’s days, by reason of his office, are in God’s hands 
in a very special way. Far ‘less than ours, than those of 
any temporal ruler are they determinable by the natural 
happenings of daily life. We may say even that in a cer- 
tain sense many high things for him in God’s provi- 
dence are more absolutely decreed, because his office of 
God’s Vicegerent joins him more closely to God than 
any other human creature existing on earth. Still, this 
does not mean that he is removed from the universal 
law that the graces necessary to accomplish fully one’s 
work on earth and win the crown in heaven are to 
be sought by prayer. 

And so the Church prays at all her altars first of all 
for the Sovereign Pontiff. In most dioceses, too, on 
account of the evils of the times, a special prayer in the 





Mass is imposed by the Bishop. The incense of prayer 
for the Holy Father never ceases to pierce the heavens ; 
and now every faithful child of Holy Church is multi- 
plying prayers for the Father of all Christians suffering 
the infirmities of mortality. 

Knowing this we join with our Holy Father in leav- 
ing the issue to God. If it be the call to eternal rest it 
will be so, because the servant’s work is done; if it be 
the restoration to health it will be so, because there is 
yet work for him to do. 


Protestant Vacation Schools 


One of the recent forms of proselyting is seen in the 
vacation schools for poor children in New York. We 
refer to those that are conducted by the Federation of 
Protestant Churches in this city. How is it that 
Protestants generally do not, and many of them will 
not see the unalterable position of Catholics, who so long 
as they are loyal children of the Faith must believe, and 
live up to the belief, that they cannot save their im- 
mortal souls in any but the Catholic Church? To wean 
therefore, the little ones away from their Church or 
their Faith is to force them into the commission of an 
act of treason, the maliciousness of which over an ordi- 
nary act of treason is to be measured by the sacred 
character of that Society, whose founder and invisible 
head is Christ, and whose members owe Him their 
allegiance from the day of their baptism to the day of 
their death. Presbyterians may, as they see fit, make in- 
roads on Methodists, and Episcopalians on Baptists, 
without incurring any such reproach, for they all admit 
virtually that one religion is as good as another, and 
that Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians all stand an equal chance before the Just Judge 
of receiving a reward for their good _ works. 
Catholics concede that they do. But why will not 
our denominational friends be considerate towards 
Catholics and not make them perforce renegades 
to the highest allegiance that man can have on this 
earth? A writer in the New York Tribune gives a pic- 
ture of what she saw when she strolled into the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church on a sultry, humid morn- 
ing a day or two ago. The place was alive with 
children of every age. “An attractive Barnard girl in 
crisp white linen was seated at the piano, and the music 
was being led by an energetic youth, whose physique 
bespoke the Princeton foot-ball field. And the children! 
What were they? Not well dressed, conventional little 
Madison Avenue Presbyterians, but Giuseppe and 
Moses and Esther and Pat and Fritz, hatless and not 
seldom shoeless, who have traveled all the way” from 
the East Side. At sight of this the visitor falls to 
dreaming. A vision arises. Is not this church unity, 
if only in embryo? It is quite as wonderful as the 
Pentecostal gathering addressed by Peter. Moses and 
Esther and Fritz and Pat and Giuseppe are there, and, 
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of course, Carlotta and the bambino. More fortunate 
than Peter's audience they can talk English, for here is 
the song they sang: 


- 


‘Somebody did a golden deed, 
Proving himself a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a cheerful song, 
Brightning the skies the whole day long, 
Was that somebody you? 
Was that somebody you?” 


And this doggerel is set forth as the common ground 
of a united Christianity! It is simply rank paganism. 
Cannot something be done by Catholics themselves to 
prevent these inroads upon the faith of the little ones? 


Catholics and the Local Press 


A subscriber sent us, some time ago, a copy of a 
paper widely circulated in its State, which devoted three 
columns from its eight pages to a somewhat blasphemous 
and wholly offensive lecture on “The Hereafter,” by an 
itinerant preacher from Brooklyn. Perverting some 
texts and ignoring others that were in obvious contra- 
diction of his theory, the lecturer informed the Bible 
Societies who had invited and advertised him, that the 
Catholic teaching of hell and purgatory, and_ the 
Protestant legacy from the “Dark Ages,” “the 
doctrine of demons,’ and he was there with the true 
heavenly doctrine, which turned out to be a crude form 
of the millenium. His statements travestied the belief 
and practice of Catholics, whom he contemptuously 
designated as well meaning but ignorant creatures of 
Our subscriber urged us to “handle 


were 


medieval minds. 
this fellow and send him into retirement.” 

Why, we ask, did he not himself refute the lecture in 
the place where it was delivered and in the organ which 
gave it circulation? His letter shows he has ample 
ability, and the collation of a few texts of Scripture 
was all that was required. This man, he says truly, is 
a type of “the religious counterfeits who, unhampered 
by truth and self-sufficient enough to ignore facts, are 
invited to spread popular poison by Bible Societies, which 
likewise interpret Scripture to their liking. Their com- 
ing is hailed with delight and their departure for other 
fields, wherein to tares of misinformation, is 
gladdened with glowing newspaper notices.” 

Our subscriber and-his friends should not have left 
the field clear to such quacks to publish broadcast 
gratuitous insults to themselves and every Catholic of 
their city and State. His city has a large and influential 
Catholic population. The Mayor is a Catholic, and a 
good one, and practical Catholics are prominent in every 
department of its civic life. They have a strong branch 
of the Knights of Columbus, of the Catholic Knights 
of America, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, etc., and 
the Church is thoroughly organized and_ respected. 
Why do they permit this paper to insult them? They 


SOW 





form a larger proportion of its subscribers and of its 
best advertisers, and yet they have to appeal to others 
for protection. 

Catholics cannot control the proceedings of Bible So- 
cieties in halls which these own or hire. But the local 
papers that publish such slanders circulate among the 
people slandered. Why do these support the slander- 
monger without plaint or protest? Why do they pay 
promptly their subscription or advertisement and allow 
the payee to continue to insult them? Often they are 
afraid that their business will suffer if they show any 
resentment. We recall an instance of the kind that 
occurred a few years ago in the city referred to. 
A leading minister having written and distributed 
a violent pamphlet against the Church, a Catholic priest 
composed a forcible rejoinder, and was about to circu- 
late it when a deputation of Catholic merchants re- 
quested the Bishop to suppress it, on the ground that 
it was likely to injure their business with non-Catholics. 
They were told to be not afraid, as the pamphlet could 
hurt the sensibilities of no reasonable person, but in any 
case a priest's primary duty was to guard the spiritual 
and not the material interests of his people. The | 
pamphlet was distributed and the merchants managed 
to survive. 

It is pusillanimity more than prejudice or anti-Cath- 
olic feeling that is responsible for the publication in 
hundreds of local newspapers throughout the country 
of articles and items unjust and offensive to Catholics. 
As a rule the editor has no desire to offend anybody. 
He follows the line of least resistance. Finding pre- 
pared and contributed articles, such as the lecture in 
question and its press notices very convenient on slack 
days, he uses them to fill out his columns, and when no 
objection is made continues the practice. Generally he 
and his reporters in their ignorance of Catholic matters 
are unaware when most offending that they have at all 
offended. It is the duty of Catholics in such cases to 
enter respectful protest against the publication and point 
out the ground of offence, and to urge that it is contrary 
to journalistic ethics to admit controversial discourses 
which misrepresent the Faith and wound the feeling of 
a large portion of his readers. No reasonable editor 
will require further urging, and journalists as a class are 
eminently reasonable. A few representative men pre- 
senting a just cause and resenting manifest editorial in- 
justice will usually get a hearing and redress. 


Recent Musical Politics 


The Fifteenth of August, as everyone knows, is a 
great holiday in the Catholic world. Belgium especially 
is very fond of it and Antwerp celebrates it with great 
solemnity. The “kermess” is held at that time, and the 
gorgeous paintings of Rubens are unveiled in the cathe- 
dral. But long before the Fifteenth of this year it was 
proposed by the enemies of law and order to put an end 
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to the piety that characterized the festival. The Social- 
ists resolved to appropriate the day by organizing im- 
posing processions in all the cities, and to send them 
tramping through the principal streets shouting out with 
all the vigor that a Belgian mob is capable of the war 
cry of what they regard as their emancipation. The 
Flemish Socialist paper, the /ooruit, of Ghent, wrote a 
battle hymn for the occasion. It reads or sings more 
or less as follows. Its coarseness is a tribute to the 
masses :— 

What wipes all priests from off the earth 

And kicks out all the kings? 
\What portions out the real estate 
And puts an end to rings? 
What makes the troops fling down their guns 
And scoff at war’s commands ? 
What puts all offices of State 
In Socialistic hands? 
What makes a wreck of every church, 
Of palace and chateau? 

"Tis Universal Suffrage.—Give us that or go. 

Three other songs built on the same subversive scale 
were also written for the marching legions. The worst 
feature of it is, however, that these revolutionary mani- 
festations are stupidly backed up by a large section of 
the Liberal Party, which is composed mainly of rich 
manufacturers and comfortable property holders. They 
hate Socialism and all its works and pomps as their 
forefathers did the devil, but they hope that their 
despised allies will help them into power and oust the 
Catholics. We are going to press too soon to know what 
kind of a triumph Universal Suffrage scored on that oc- 
casion, but the very anticipation of such a daring de- 
fiance of royalty, and Christianity, attempted in the 
cities of Catholic Belgium must make its serious 
and saddened inhabitants, whether practising their reli- 
gion or not, mourn for the days when piety, not politics, 
characterized the Fifteenth of August. 


Triumph of English Democracy 


As America foretold after the general election, the 
House of Lords has accepted the inevitable. There was 
nothing else to do. The majority of Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh voters wanted it out of the way. English voters 
were evenly divided, which in modern constitutional 
language means that England did not care what hap- 
pened to it. 

Of course, Unionists make light of their defeat, and 
many of their opponents are afraid to express the full- 
ness of the victory. Only one word fits it, that is revolu- 
tion. Unionists are telling one another confidently that 
the Government will go to pieces over Irish Home Rule. 
Two years ago they were sure that an open attack on 
the House of Lords would be its ruin. The fact is that 
England is greatly changed, and it is clear from the last 
election that the voters within the three Kingdoms feel 


No one imagines that more than the first step has 
been taken. The Unionist Party is to be still further 
weakened by the fixing of one day for elections, which 
means the introduction of the “one man, one vote” 
principle, and the abolition of the system whereby a 
man might have a vote in several constituencies, pro- 
vided he could qualify in them; and further legislation to 
strengthen the party in power seems certain to take 
place. 

What will be the condition of the sovereign? Many 
dispassionate observers judge that the days of the mon- 
archy are numbered. The King has two courses open 
to him, either to drift with the tide, and the direction 
in which it is setting is clear enough, or to attempt to 
revive his constitutional powers over legislation, and to 
perform the functions hitherto exercised by the House 
of Lords, which could only hasten the catastrophe. 

What concerns Catholics most of all is, that when the 
Home Rule Bill shall have taken the Irish members out 
of the House of Commons, or, at least, reduced them 
to a mere handful, the Government will pass its Edu- 
cational Bill in a more radical form than ever. 


A Dictionary Long Defunct 


Imagine, if you can, a distressed Liberal writing to 
the British Cabinet: “I found Johnson’s Dictionary in 
our parish library the other day; and see how it defines 
a Whig!” It would make even Mr. Birrell impatient ; 
and the answering of the letter would fall to Mr. Wins- 
ton Churchill, who would tell the distressed Liberal very 
vigorously that the equivalent of Johnson’s Dictionary 
in the matter is something less than the Duke of Well- 
ington’s historic measure of worthlessness. 

A distressed Catholic writes from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, that he has found among the standard reference 
works of the public library Blunt’s “Dictionary of 
Sects, Heresies, etc.,’’ and quotes its definition of Roman 
Catholics, viz.: “A sect originally organized by the 
Jesuits out of the relics of the Marian party of clergy 
and laity in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and. further 
organized into a Donatist hierarchy by Cardinal Wise- 
man in 1850.” 

Well, what of it? Blunt’s authority in the matter is 
as worthless as Doctor Johnson’s was in the matter of 
Whigs; and if the public librarian of Los Angeles puts 
his dictionary among the standard Reference Works, he 
does so, no doubt, to gratify certain people as ignorant 
of history as Blunt himself, feeling sure that no 
person of common sense will ever consult him. Blunt 
was a clergyman of the Church of England, a very 
profuse, very prejudiced, and very inexact—not to say 
mendacious—writer of the Littledale kind during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Of his “History 
of the English Reformation,” the Saturday Review 
said: “He did not possess sufficient acquaintance with 
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preciate their tone of mind, or the systems of theology 
they represent”; and it characterizes the Dictionary so 
honored in the Los Angeles public library as ‘“‘a slovenly 
and illconsidered compilation.” 

The sight of Blunt’s name, once more after many 
years, made us rub our eyes; for we had thought that 
the writings of this friend of our youth had gone long 
ago with him to the grave. We suspected that ministers 
of the Church of England, might, here and there, have 
reserved a copy for furtive circulation, just as they keep 
Littledale’s “Plain Reasons” for the same purpose; but 
we did not dream that they would put it in the Los 
Angeles public library. One would have thought that 
such historians of their own as Gairdner would have 
prevented this. But, perhaps, many of them do not 
know him; and audacity born of ignorance is boundless. 

The definition itself is comparatively harmless. To 
the ordinary man or woman “the Marian party” and 
“a Donatist hierarchy” are mere words, but the ab- 
surdity of “sect” is manifest. 

For the rest, the distressed Catholic may make up 
his mind that such writers as Blunt, notwithstanding 
their pretended learning, are impostors too shallow to 
be worth his notice. 


Mexico’s Political Situation 


It is complicated and bodes ill for the future. An- 
tagonistic forces are already active and threaten to wax 
stronger and more violent as the campaign goes on. 
By the force of his personality, by his resourcefulness, 
by his qtfick and vigorous action, Porfirio Diaz held 
Mexico helpless for a generation. During that time, 
even his most intimate advisers, friends they could 
hardly be called, for he did not cultivate friendships, did 
not pretend to foresee his course of action, much less 
direct it. He consulted them freely, kept his own 
counsel, and did as he pleased. Only his failing strength 
and his waning faculties made him depend, though un- 
willingly, upon others. Then came his downfall. It 
was a case of hunter or hunted. Since his mighty grip 
on the throttle relaxed, the political engine in Mexico 
seems to have been running wild. Who will gain con- 
trol?’ Who will quiet the angry passions that have burst 
forth? 

The early division of Mexican politicians into Con- 
servatives and Liberals was not wholly unlike our own 
division in the early days of the republic into Federalists 
and Republicans. The Conservatives were the party of 
caste and privilege, the sticklers for old-time principle 
and practice; the Liberals, like the Republicans of Wash- 
ington’s day, were not influenced by the traditions of 
the past, for they were too recent in point of time to 
have a past. The great misfortune for religion was that 
the Conservatives linked their cause with that of the 
Church, while the Liberals hopelessly confusing official 
ecclesiasticism and churchliness, resolved to crush the 





Church by burying it under the ruins of the Conserva- 
tive party. The contest lasted with varying success for 
nearly fifty years and ended in the overthrow of the 
Conservatives and the triumph of the Liberals. As far 
as cunningly contrived and rigorously executed laws 
could effect it the Church was driven from the light of 
day into the sombre recesses of the few temples which 
it was permitted to occupy as a tenant at will. Who 
can number the rights that were trampled upon and the 
innocent people that suffered? 

From the final and definitive triumph of Benito Juarez 
and his partisans in 1867 to the present time, Mexican 
Catholicism has been in hiding. Will it now do more 
than peep out and mumble a few half-inarticulate words 
as a sign that it is still alive? In Mexico, as elsewhere, 
there are Catholics and Catholics. To some their poli- 
tical creed seems as sacred as their faith, in the sense 
that the two must flourish or fade together. The some- 
what long period of forty-four years of Liberal rule 
seems to have taught them nothing. Like the aged, 
they live in the past, oblivious of the present and its 
Their political attitude is such that they place 
themselves outside the Mexican Constitution, as the 
Jaimists in Spain are an anti-dynastic party. Other 
Mexican Catholics do not close their eyes to the fact 
that religious unity is something that no longer exists 
in their country. Aware of this and admitting it, they 
entertain no wild dreams of reestablishing laws and 
usages proper enough where the faith of all the people 
is the same; but they are intent upon working within 
the recognized constitutional limits for the relief of the 
Church and for abolishing some of the iniquitous laws 
which now discriminate so cruelly against her. Will 
they succeed? 

The National Catholic party expressly denies that it is 
the child and successor of the former Conservative party. 
It appears without a past before the people and asks 
support at the polls for the principles contained in its 
platform. If those Mexicans who call themselves Cath- 
olics would rally to the support of that platform there 
could be no occasion to fear failure; for the anti-Cath- 
olic elements are wrangling among themselves and sev- 
eral candidates will be looking for votes. There is a 
conservatism which means moderation and prudence; 
there is a conservatism, so called, that means obstinacy 
in fixing the gaze on a past which becomes more dis- 
tant as the days slip by. It is too soon to classify and 
qualify the conservatism that now exists in Mexico. 
Will it break with the dead past? Will it rise to the 
energetic action demanded by the living present? If 
there be, as promised, a free and fair vote for President 
at the approaching election, the returns will classify 
Mexican Catholics. 


lessons. 
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Professor Polacco, the Jewish rector of the Ateneo 


of Padua, has certain old-fashioned notions about 
divorce. “The indissolubility of marriage,” he says, “is 
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either admitted absolutely in its full sense, or it is un- 
qualifiedly condemned by the recognition of even one 
exception ; for the possibility of undoing any matrimonial 
union for that one cause is enough to change the very 
nature of marriage. The element of temporariness 
which will soon work its way into every marriage can- 
not but finally change its nature by taking from it the 
characteristic element which differentiates it from illegit- 
imate unions. There can be no question here of more 


or less; it is a question of being or not being.” 


LITERATURE 


Mementoes of the English Martyrs and Confessors for 
Every Day in the Year. By Henry Sesastian Bowpen of the 


Oratory. New York: Benziger Bros. 
Those who would daily keep before their eyes a new model 
of steadfastness in the Faith and arouse their hearts each 


morning with a new stimulus to Catholic loyalty should se- 
cure this attractive book. Somewhat after the fashion of the 
well-known leaflet the Father has 
now made up a neat volume out of the acts and writings of 
the victims of the Protestant persecution in England, by as- 
sketch of 


lives of saints, sowden 


a martyr or confessor to each day of 
Men and women as varied in rank and character 

Fisher and Yeoman Milner, Margaret Pole and 
Chancellor More and Archbishop Plun- 
witnesses of the Catholic 


signing a 
the year 
as Cardinal 
Margaret Clitheroe, 
ket, are cited as true and 
Faith, Good taste and originality are 
of the title at the head of each page, and at its foot an appo- 
site text from Holy Writ tersely sums up the main charac- 
teristic of the life sketched. By such high examples the 
daily Father heart- 
ened to hold, even in our day, without concession or com- 
promise, the Faith that martyrs de- 
fended of old so valiantly. 


fearless 


shown in the choice 


reader of ,owden’s mementoes will be 


these confessors and 


A Medieval Mystic, A Short Account of the Life and Writ- 
of Blessed John Ruysbroeck, Canon Regular of Groen- 


ings 
dael, A, pb. 1293-1381. By Dom Vincent Scutty, C.R.L. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 

“You are as holy as you wish to be,” said Blessed John, 


the Belgian mystic, to some Parisian clerics who had traveled 
far to seek counsel from him on the conduct of life. Much 
chagrined at this answer, and quite at a loss how to recon- 
cile sarcasm with holiness, they were about to retire, when 
Ruysbroeck, observing their discomfiture, continued: “Is it 
not quite true? You are as holy as you wish, Your good 
will is the measure of your sanctity. Look into yourselves 
and see what good will you have, and you will behold also 
Whereat the pious clerks 
departed, marvelously comforted. Now, those who would 
read more of the sage maxims of the Blessed John, or would 
learn how strong his influence was on other fourteenth cen- 
tury mystics, like Gerard, Groot, Thomas a Kempis, Tauler 


the standard of your holiness.” 


and Gerson, or would be glad to know that the canons regu- 
lar of Groendael were so eager to hear the inspired confer- 
ences of this holy cleric that they would often sit at his feet 
from compline to cock-crow, quite oblivious of their idle 
beds; or would be told how learnedly and voluminously the 
wrote in excellent Flemish about visions, ec- 


saintly mystic 


stacies and elevations , but yet how practical withal he was in 
his piety, should all get Father Scully's little biography of 
the Blessed John, which wins by its brevity and charm, and 
though perhaps a trifle costly, lures one to purchase by its 





attractive appearance, the which, it might be remarked, is 
not the invariable rule with its publishers’ books. 


The Art of Living—Sources and Illustrations for Moral 
Lessons, By Dr. Fr. W. Foerster. Translated by ETHEL 
Peck. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

This is a good book for parents and teachers. It is de- 
signed for training children in self-control and thoughtfulness 
of others. As the work is apparently meant for readers of 
all creeds or none, there are few appeals in it to religious 
motives, but these the Catholic instructor can readily supply. 
The book abounds in apposite anecdotes and apt illustra- 
tions to drive well home its moral lessons. No thoughtful 
child can read it without being convinced that no one in 
this world is really at peace except, the self-sacrificing and 
the considerate. That when we show kindness and sym- 
pathy to those in trouble we benefit ourselves more than 
them; that the happiness of man does not depend funda- 
mentally on electricity, flying machines and telephone wires; 
and that the true way of making a friend is to make your 
few of the lessons well 


W. D. 


own friendship attractive; are a 
taught in this book. 


(Home 
Lon- 


The Irish Nationality. By A ice Storrorp GREEN. 
University Library.) New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
don: Williams and Norgate. 75 cents net. 

Up to the last few years our retailers of history were ap- 
parently convinced that Ireland had been a semi-barbarous 
country until British benevolence civilized it—to some extent 
and against its will. The researches of O’Curry, O’Donovan 
and others and the Gaelic League publications revealed that 
ancient Ireland had an elaborate code of laws, a highly 
poetic literature and refined social customs, with a great 
variety of arts and crafts; but the notion that she had suf- 
fered a lamentable decadence and her people degenerated 
into “the wild Irishry” was still prevalent until, a few years 
ago, Mrs. Green's “The Making of Ireland and Its Un- 
doing” completely upset the Anglo-Irish historical legends 
which, radiating from London, had spread thfoughout the 
world. 

3ritish editors were shocked to be told by the wife and 
collaborator of the English historian, who was known to 
have collected her husband's materials and to be herself an 
authority on the history of the British Isles, that the Nor- 
man invasions, of forwarding, had arrested Irish 
progress; that Ireland was then in advance of England in 
laws, literature, commerce and the amenities of social life; 
that, rather, she had civilized her invaders as her mission- 
aries and scholars had civilized Britain in other days; and 
that England’s central and persistent purpose was to plunder 
Ireland for her own advantage and, as a means thereto, to 
crush out the language, literature, customs and, later, the 
religion of Ireland, with all that gave the Irish people a 
national and individual entity. The facts were found indis- 
putable. Sources and reference were carefully noted, and 
all attempts to refute her statements were triumphantly re- 
butted. 

“The Making of Ireland” was confined to the Anglo- 
Norman period, 1200-1600; “The Irish Nation,” a neat duo- 
decimo of 254 pages (a companion volume of “The French 
Revolution,” by Hilaire Belloc), reviews the whole course 
of Irish history from Cormac MacArt to John Redmond, 
and has for its central theme the unity, the indestructible 
persistence and the peculiar character of Irish nationality. 
The Roman and Teutonic idea of unity centered in an em- 
peror or king, with proconsuls or earls to execute their man- 
dates, and the essential life of a nation was symbolized in 
its ruler, In Ireland, on the contrary, law and tradition— 
the Brehon code and immemorial custom which, irrespective 
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of local affiliations, were binding on a!l the people, and on 
king and chiefs as well—were the motive and formative 
forces of national life. 

In feudal countries the king and his barons owned the 
land, and the people who tilled it were their servitors. In 
Ireland the people owned the land and paid fixed dues to 
the chiefs, whom they chose from an ancient line, thus 
combining the elective and hereditary pinciple; and neither 
chief nor king could alienate property nor impose new laws 
contrary to the traditional code. This formed a national 
bond more intimate and binding, though at great crises less 
objectively noticeable, than the dictates of centralized power 
which could concentrate a people's force in battles that loom 
large in historical text-books, but exercise no influence on 
the art, literature, domestic habits and moral and religious 
ideals that constitute essentially the life of a nation. The 
Irish tribal system of self-government, broadened by com- 
mon acceptance through all the land of the same traditions, 
music, art, literature and national customs, gave an intensity 
to national life that was unknown to feudal peoples. Ulster 
might occasionally war on Munster or Connacht or Leinster, 
but the glories sung by the bards of each were common to 
all, and they were each bound by the same laws when they 
their life. The of Tir-owen were 
Kincora Columcille reverenced in 


normal poets 


and 


resumed 
welcome in 
Durrow as in Derry. 

This communism of ideas, preserved and transmitted by 
unbroken lines of bards, jurists and historians, was so wide- 
spread and predominant that St. Patrick found individual 
tribal customs no barrier to the diffusion of Christianity; and 
so pure were these ideas that his doctrines flowed in upon 
them, intermingling as by natural affinity, till in a few gen- 
erations the religion and nationality of Ireland became in- 
This national spirit, 


Was as 


separable and almost indistinguishable. 
refined and supernaturalized in a thousand schools where 
Christian ideals were happily wedded to pre-Christian lore, 
gave to the Irish missionary an individuality that for cen- 
turies laid deep its impress on European peoples, and gave 
to the home abiding Gael the charm and power by which he 
assimilated Dane and Norman and Saxon and rendered all 
who came within his spell “more Irish than the Irish.” 

The new religion of the Tudors kept the Protestant in- 
vaders long outside its range, but Mrs. Green is proof that, 
in a few generations on Irish soil, the national spirit can 
Hibernicize even the Protestant children of Clan-London. 
It had so grown into the nature of the Irish people that 
unless they were destroyed it was indestructible. It sur- 
vived penal laws, famine, pestilence; plunder by sword and 
statute; persecution unparalleled in extent, ingenuity and 
duration; and now, after 700 years, it is clamoring lustily for 
its old autonomy and seems to have retained the power of 
regaining and upbuilding it. The schoolboy who wrote, “The 
Conquest of Ireland commenced in 1170 and is still going 
on,” answered more wisely than he knew. 

Mrs. Green's story of the march of Ireland's idea of na- 
tionhood, often checked but never stayed, is well propor- 
tioned, scholarly in style, whole-heartedly Irish in tone, and 
particularly satisfying because one feels she knows whereof 
she writes. Her religious limitations lead her into a mistake 
about the origin of Irish Christianity and prevent her from 
realizing to the full, though she by no means ignores it, the 
motive power of the Catholic Faith in forming and preserv- 
ing the national spirit; but her work is creditable to head 
and heart, and should effectively help her country, while 
winning back its nationhood—“the union of all her children 
that are born under the breadth of her skies, fed by the fat- 
ness of her fields, and nourished by the civilization of her 
dead”—also to win back its reputation. M. KENNY, S.J. 











Education, How Old the New. By James J. Watsu, M.D., 
Ph.D., Litt. New York: Fordham University Press. 

In this collection of essays and addresses Dr. Walsh, the 
well-known author and lecturer, undertakes to show that 
many of the good features of modern educational methods, 
vaunted as late discoveries, are in reality as old as the hills, 
or, at least, the pyramids. For example, the famous schools 
of Alexandria, as the Doctor shows, were in many ways 
quite like a university of to-day, and even the “new woman” 
is proved to be quite venerable. Incredible as it may seem 
to those who accept without reserve the Protestant tradi- 
tion, scientific studies were actually pursued and encouraged 
in medieyal universities, medicine in particular being held in 
high honor. There is an enlightening chapter on the serv- 
ices the guilds, under the guidance of the Church, rendered 
popular education during the ages of faith. For it is made 
plain that the much-lauded grammar schools of Edward VI 
“were nothing more than reestablishments of popular schools 
of the olden time,’ the suppression of which had caused 
great discontent. 

Dr. Walsh’s chapter on “Origins of American History” is 
perhaps the most interesting and enlightening in the book. 
With the help of Professor Bourne of Yale, the author glee- 
fully pricks the bubble of the “Anglo-Saxons” being the 
pioneers of learning and civilization in North America, For 
he reminds us that the College of Santa Cruz, the first insti- 
tution for higher education in the New World, was founded 
as early as 1535, with graduates of Salamanca and Paris on 
its staff of professors; and how the University of 
Mexico, organized in 1553, antedates Harvard by nearly a 
century, and surprises us with the announcement “that seven 


shows 


printing presses were at work in Mexico during the sixteenth 
century, fully fifty years before the Massachusetts Bay Psalm 
3cok was issued” from the press in 1637. Finally, we learn 
from the authorities quoted in this chapter that the greed, 
cruelty, bigotry and ignorance of which the Spaniard in 
America supposedly enjoyed a practical monopoly, were pos- 
sessed in a large measure by his northern neighbor too, and 
the Spanish colonist’s virtues were no less conspicuous and 
attractive, after all, than those of the Puritans. In “New 
Englandism,” the last chapter of his book, Dr. Walsh, tired 
of hearing Shawmut and her environs proclaimed this coun- 
try’s spring of learning and culture, sets about picking flaws 
in her pretensions. Whether the judicious will accept all of 
the author’s dicta is doubtful, but that he makes out a good 
case for the plaintiff must be owned. Dr. Walsh, as those 
who have heard his lectures will bear witness, is always 
interesting and entertaining. He is not too much concerned 
at all times to keep the subject matter of his chapters in 
strict accord with their titles, but, without much warning, 
will often lead his readers down attractive by-paths. But in 
spite of an explanation in the preface that somewhat dis- 
arms criticism, the public perhaps have a right to expect that 
when lectures appear in book form repetitions of facts or of 
phrases should be avoided. The book is gracefully dedi- 
cated to the Xavier Alumni Sodality, at whose quarterly 
post-Communion breakfasts “most of the thoughts in the 
volume were originally expressed.” W. D. 
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“The Mother,” by Katherine Tynan, published in McClure’s 
Magazine for August, 1911, is such an amazing, distressing 
and shocking piece of writing that we almost hesitate to call 
attention to it. “The Mother” is in heaven, and she leaves it 
to go to hell with her son. The manner in which Almighty 
God is represented, the blasphemous utterance attributed to 
the Blessed Virgin, and the unnatural, degrading and un- 
Christian character of the whole picture, which is carried on 
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the backs of a set of crippled and shambling verses, makes 
us doubt very seriously if the author of this horrid screed 1s 
the Katherine Tynan who was formerly such a favorite. 


In the imperial library of St. Petersburg a curious manu- 
script has been discovered. It is a volume in 16mo, bound 
in calf, with a large L surrounded by a crown on the cover. 
It is called Catéchisme ou Briesve Instruction du Chrétien. It 
vas owned by the famous bibliophile Zaluski, who wrote 
under the title: “For the use of Louis XIV, King of France.” 
There is no doubt that such it was. Written for him when 
he was a child, on the first page we meet with the question 
and answer: 

“QO. What does your Majesty mean when you say that 
God created and put you in this world? A. I mean that He 
has made and taken me from the nothing in which I was, to 
give me being, life, my kingdom, and all the other advan- 
tages which I possess.” 

The same hand that wrote the book has put at the foot of 
the title page the date 1645, so that Louis, who was born in 
1638, was seven years old when he was studying this cate- 
chism. The binding is that of the time. Its literary style is 
very elegant, though it has still some old manners of speech. 
It is thought to be the work of the Archbishop of Paris, 
Mer. Hardouin de Peréfixe, the the 
young king. It is he who wrote the history of Henri le 
Grand, and the style is the same as that of the catechism. 
There are some pages at the end of the book written in a 


who was preceptor of 


different hand. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes tinds that there is a return to 
religious sentiments in the French poetry of the present day. 
It began to declare itself before the end of the nineteenth 
century, and became quite pronounced at the beginning of 
the twentieth. At first it was merely natural religion, or a 
mysticism tainted by sensuality, but nevertheless there is a 


genuine resurrection now in progress. The fear of the 
beyond in a poet brought up on pure science like Sully- 
Prud'homme and in a convinced pagan like Albert Samain 


The figure of Christ, veiled for a time, is 
out-and-out Positivist like Hauraucourt 
is writing a “Passion.” Jean Aicard is evidently very much 
impressed with his “Disciples of Emmaus,” and Rostand 
yields as much as one such as he can to the Christian spirit 
in his “Samaritan Woman.” A whole group of poets, among 
whom we may cite Jules Romains, André Lafon, Noél, Nouet, 
Mme, Virenque, are showing the same tendency, Others are 
making faith the foundation of poetry, notably Schuré Car- 
donnel, Retté, Guérin and Jammes. Only the women writers 
show no sign of a return, but as they entered later than the 
men into the regions of unbelief, they have not yet made up 
their minds to come back. Their writings are so far with- 
out any religiosity whatever, and the problem of the world 
beyond does not seem to have so far disturbed the minds of 
those feminine worshipers of the Muse. Perhaps they will 
return to where they belong when they begin to suffer. 


is very marked. 
again appearing. An 
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EDUCATION 


In the report handed in at the meeting of the National 
Council of the Knights of Columbus at Detroit, August 13, 
by the committee on Catholic Higher Education, consisting. 
of Rev. Dr, J. S. Creagh of the Catholic University, Prof. 
James C. Monaghan and Dr. James J. Walsh of Fordham 
University, a number of interesting and encouraging facts 
about the present efficiency of our educational institutions are 
recorded: We learn that there are now seven Catholic 
Universities in the country that have each one thousand 
students and all the university departments. Most have de- 
veloped out of colleges within the last ten years, yet have 
attained a high standard of efficiency. For instance, the 
graduates of St. Louis University have not failed either in 
the law or medicine examinations; at Creighton the Supreme 
Court of Omaha holds a session on the stage at commence- 
ment and formally admits all the graduates to practice before 
its bar, and Fordham’s Medical School, though still but an 
infant, was raised last year from Class A to Class B by the 
American Medical Association. 

* * * 

The report leaves no doubt in the mind of its readers about 
the committee's opinion concerning the peril to which Cath- 
olics attending secular institutions of learning expose their 
faith. “The whole atmosphere of our American universities,” 
it is asserted, “is agnostic, if not positively atheistic. Ex- 
ample speaks louder than words to growing youth, and the 
fact that their teachers do not consider religion of sufficient 
value to make it worth while to belong to any church or 
profess any faith undermines religious principles and, above 
all, religious practice, It is well known that in Protestant 
institutions, of those who attend Mass during their first 
year at college, about one-third fail to do so during their 
second year. Nearly one-third of the remainder begin to be 
negligent of their religious duties during their sophomore 
year. More than one-half of all who go to such institutions 
probably have their faith seriously undermined, There are 
many who know from experience, who declare that it is an 
exceptional young man or young woman whose faith is not 
grievously tainted by the years in the atmosphere of indiffer- 
entism to religion, or worse. There are striking examples 
which serve to show that the brighter the mind, the more 
conceit of knowledge there is, and the more their professors 
think of them, the greater is the danger. This is particularly 
true for young women.” 

* * * 

The committee finds but too many melancholy instances 
of silly parents, with social ambitions, sending their boys and 
girls to non-Catholic colleges, thus sacrificing, as a rule, the 
most precious heritage they can leave their children, “the 
faith delivered to the Saints.” It is instructive also to ob- 
serve from the findings of the committee the close connection 
there is between godless education and mixed marriages. 
“Social climbing,” the report continues, “is responsible for 
the presence of many of the Catholic students at secular uni- 
versities, and we venture to say that their mothers are often 
more responsible for this than their fathers. There is an op- 
portunity, then, for fathers to exert the weight of their 
influence in the matter. It may be well to remind mothers 
that sisters usually marry their brothers’ friends; at least 
two-thirds of all the marriages in the country probably occur 
in that way. Many of the mixed marriages, then, are due to 
this meeting with Catholics and Protestants brought about 
by the brothers’ presence at a secular university, with the 
acquaintances which it inevitably supposes. Mixed marriage 
is one of the important sources of the unfortunate leak at 
the top which has led many of the so-called better-class 
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though they are really coordinate factors, is education in 


secular universities.” 


* * * 


If each of the 40,000 religious in this country now occu- 
pied exclusively, as the report notes, in educating the young 
were to receive, instead of what is just sufficient for food 
and clothing, a salary of seven hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, the sum total would amount to $30,000,000. If this 
amount were capitalized at 5 per cent. interest $600,000,000 
would be the sum required to produce it. This is what re- 
ligious, by giving themselves, are giving to Catholic educa- 
tion. But the commercial value of their services is as noth- 
ing compared with the worth of the motives that animate 
them in this work and the spiritual advantages enjoyed by 
the children who have as teachers such devoted men and 
women as these, of course, is above all price. 


St. Vincent de Paul workers complain of the crying need 
in our large cities of Catholic high schools for .girls, which 
they can be urged and encouraged to attend after finish- 
ing their course at the parish school, and thus equip them- 
selves for securing better positions. As it is now, we are 
told that a large number of poor girls, as soon as they have 
attained the legal age, pass from the grammar school to the 
department store. Young, unskilled and inexperienced, they 
can earn but a pittance there. With little hope of advance- 
ment and with few opportunities of self-improvement, these 
unfortunate children too often fall victims, it is said, to the 
temptations and snares that so abound in a big department 
store, that such places are now no less dangerous to the 
morals of poor young girls than the district messenger serv- 
ice is to those of their brothers. But if these girls could 
only get a two-years’ training at a Catholic high school they 
would be able to secure such positions and command such 
wages that they could avoid three-fourths of the moral pit- 
falls now surrounding them. It is gratifying, however, to 
observe that steps are being taken in some of our large cities 
to meet this need. The Archbishops of New York, Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis, and the Sisters of St. Joseph in Brook- 
lyn are soon to start large Catholic high schools for girls, 
and it is to be hoped that before long no bishop will con- 
sider his parish school system complete without having a 
good central high school for girls in each city of his diocese. 


W. Dz. 


“It may seem strange to some,” says the Catholic Standard 
and Times, quoting the Lutheran, “that so able and devout 
a man as the venerable ex-president of the Augustana Synod, 
Dr. Norelius, should deplore the attempt to introduce the 
teaching of religion in the public schools. He did so in 
his report to that body. In expressing this view Dr. Norelius 
does not stand alone, but practically the whole Lutheran 
Church in this country stands with him.” The development 
of the argument by which Dr. Norelius establishes his con- 
tention is at once clear and convincing. Religion, he says, 
if taught in these schools can never be “sectarian,” as many 
call it. That is, nothing very definite in the matter of doc- 
trine can be taught without awakening the opposition of 
Unitarians, agnostics and downright unbelievers. Nothing 
very definite can be taught without meeting with the disap- 
proval of the majority of the “sects” that divide Christianity 


in this country. 


aa * * 


If nothing definite can be taught without giving offence, 
he goes on, then only that which is very indefinite and 
nondescript in character can be taught. This would at once 
rule out most that is fundamental in Christian teaching— 





the deity of Christ, the Incarnation, the Atonement, original 
sin, regeneration, repentance, conversion, eternal life and 
eternal death. If such teachings as these be ruled out, what 
would be left that is worth having? Can the flower and 
fruit of Christianity be kept alive by cutting them off from 
the trunk and the stem? Likewise, what would be left of 
religion if the wilted leaves and flowers and fruits were 
to be held up before the boys and girls as all that need be 
known of Christianity? It is impossible, Dr. Norelius con- 
cludes, to teach the Christian religion in the public schools— 
that is why the Lutheran Church has no faith in it. 

The worthy Lutheran leader might, with entire safety, 
have broadened his conclusion as to include Christians 
every phase of religious belief. No genuine follower of 
Christ may accept as satisfying conscience a manner of 
religious instruction which necessarily excludes the essentials 
of the Christian faith. 


so 


of 


The Classical Association of Ireland is raising a fund for 
the improvement of classical teaching in schools and col- 
leges by supplying archeological aids which will serve to 
enlighten and interest the students. They propose to lend 
or make easily procurable lantern slides on Classic subjects, 
illustrative collections of Greek and Roman coins, pottery, 
replicas, electrotypes, etc., and to offer medals and money 
prizes to students for excellence at public examinations, espe- 
cially in Greek. Professors of Trinity and the National Uni- 
versity and of Catholic and non-Catholic colleges are mem- 
bers of the Association, and their appeal is addressed to all 
who are interested in the preservation and advancement of 
humanistic study. “In this country, as elsewhere,” says the 
circular, “Classical education, and with it all literary study 
of high vaiue, is seriously threatened.” The State prefers 
to subsidize “paying” branches of education; hence private 
resources must be invoked in order to provide teachers of 
Classics with the practical equipments required to bring 
their discipline into line with modern methods. Professor 
Browne, S.J., of the National University, one of the leaders 
in the enterprise, hopes that American friends of higher edu- 
cation in Ireland will contribute to a movement which is in- 
tended to revive Ireland’s ancient fame for Classical scholar- 
ship; and he wishes to get in touch with American educators 
who are interested in the promotion of Classical studies in 
this country. Remittances and communications should be 
addressed to Rev. H. Browne, M.A., University College, 
Dublin, or Dr. L. C. Purser, Trinity College, Dublin. 


MUSIC 
Tue CHARACTER OF ITS EMOTIONAL APPEAL. 


There is a curious tendency at the present moment to 
parody the religious motive in art. A recent and glaring 
example, which indeed need hardly be discussed in these 
columns, is the “Saint Sebastian” of Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
Were the “mystery” less dull one might suspect it of being 
diabolical, for here we find the spirit of sanctity and asceti- 
cism transformed, as it were, into terms of the sensuous, so 
as to appeal to the taste of those whose jaded appetites’ are 
tired of the subjects usually set before them, and whose 
minds would seem incapable of taking in the ideas of real 
sanctity. 

Leaving aside, however, this crude and deliberate parody 
on religious emotion, it might be interesting to stop and in- 
quire how many sins of the same kind,—indeliberate indeed, 
but more frequent than might be supposed,—are committed 
For the tendency to confound religious emotion 





every day. 
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the d'Annunzio feather. 

It is in music that we most often notice this confusion. In 
the other arts it is not so easy, it would seem, to be deceived. 
Any one can recognize an objectionable painting or piece 
of sculpture when he sees it. Yet, strangely enough, not 
every one, not even every sincere lover of music, seems able 
to recognize objectionable music when he hears it. There are 
many people, often very well meaning people, whose critical 
faculty seems atrophied when it comes to music. They ex- 
pect from this art only a sort of emotional excitement, and 
do not stop to discriminate between one kind of emotional 
excitement and another. They seem to be in a maze. They 
will listen to a musical composition, feel an emotional appeal, 
and conclude that it must be fine music. 

\ll music is emotional, but music is capable of several 
kinds of appeal to the emotions diametrically opposed to 
each other in character, on the one hand ennobling and up- 
lifting, on the other debasing and sensuous. What consti- 
tutes a pure emotional appeal? The line is hard to draw on 
paper, as is indeed the case with any art, but it is perfectly 
plain to musicians when it comes to concrete examples. We 
can all realize, if we stop to think, that the emotional appeal 
works of Bach, of Beethoven, is a pure 

(We are, of course, speaking now of secular music.) 
might place the crudities of the 


in the Mozart, of 
appeal. 
At the other 
Russian school of composers, frankly barbarous, violent, self- 


extreme we 


indulgent and relaxing, and the debilitating, saccharine sweet- 
the French composers of the clan of Massenet and 
The sensuousness of the barbarian and the sensu- 
And 
extremes there lie many less obvious pitfalls. 
The difference between the uplifting and the degrading in 
music is a reality as definite as in painting or any other art, 


ness of 
Gounod, 
these obvious 


ousness of the drawing-room. between 


and indeed more dangerous in character, inasmuch as the 
emotional appeal of music is more interior and subtle than in 
the other arts. The Greeks recognized the danger in their 
system of education, and would not allow their young men 
to use certain musical modes, because they considered the 
melodic progressions morally debilitating. 

When d’Annunzio’s immoral mystery was brought forth, 
the Archbishop of Paris spoke out in no uncertain terms, 
lest some simple soul be taken unaware and deceived into 
thinking that “Saint Sebastian” was a religious drama. But 
in the case of music making a similar appeal, where can we 
Shall we organize a censorship of sound? 
As far as Sacred Music is 


find a remedy? 
Would that it were practicable. 
concerned, the Holy Father has attempted something of the 
sort, but for music in general we can see no such hopeful 
outlook, and the remedy must come, if at all, through a more 
general and thorough musical education and a more serious 


, 


attitude toward music as an art. Lk WwW. 


ECONOMICS 
There are various ways of betting on horses. The sim- 
plest and least dangerous is to look the horses over just 
before the race, and, if one be a judge of horseflesh, make a 
rational choice, if not, an irrational choice of an animal to 
carry the have to spare. Another way is the 
plunger’s, who puts large sums he cannot afford to lose on 
one horse. If the horse wins, he makes a fortune; if it loses, 
he is a beggar, The most numerous class is that of the 
scientific bookmakers, who arrange their bets so as to stand 
to win as much as is compatible with keeping a prudent eye 
on possible loss. Such bookmaking requires one to begin 
betting long before the day of the race, to gather in the clubs 


money you 


with sensuous emotion is not always confined to birds of 








the gossip of the stables, to multiply bets, setting one against 
the other. The large bookmaker will have his agents watch- 
ing the horses at exercise, pumping jockeys and grooms, 
His humblest imitators have to draw their information from 
the sporting page of the newspapers and the seller of tips. 
This so-called scientific betting is the great evil of horse- 
racing. 

It is not easy to see how speculating in wheat and cotton 
is any better than such betting. Like the bookmaker, the 
speculator begins early in the season to bet on what the 
crop will be at harvest time. As this depends almost ex- 
clusively on the weather, speculating in wheat and cotton is 
practically a betting on future weather conditions and their. 
effects on the growing crop. Gamblers on a large scale col- 
lect their own information on its condition from day to day, 
Others pick up the gossip of the exchange, and others again 
depend on the newspapers and the rumors of the street. 
This speculation is worse than horseracing in this, that it 
offers larger opportunities of working the market by the dis- 
semination of false reports. 

Setting aside the question of its morality, one may ask 
Sound 
economics require from every exercise of energy some pro- 
portional advantage for the community at large. If the 
economist is assured that a certain exercise of energy pro- 
duces intellectual or moral gain he stands aside, as the mat- 
ter does not concern him directly. But when, as in this case, 
it is clear that no such gain is obtained, he has a right to 
ask, what is the material profit? 

No one can deny the enormous expenditure of energy in, 
The speculators expend it in 


what are the economic results of such speculation? 


wheat and cotton speculation, 
shouting and struggling to buy or sell; the messengers, in 
rushing hither and thither with orders and calls for margins; 
bankers, in welcoming safe customers and in showing others 
the door; clerks, in scribbling and calculating; winners, in 
boasting and celebrating; losers, in wringing their hands and 
cursing; editors, in composing financial reports; printers, in 
printing them; newsboys, in selling them. Then there is all 
the subsidiary expenditure of energy, from that of the archi- 
tects who design exchanges and offices to that of the men 
hired to keep them clean, and of the vast army that get their 
living one way or another out of this gigantic gambling. 

But what comes of it all? Could not the fields be sown, 
and the harvest reaped, and its price returned to the growers. 
and all who really work in its production and distribution, 
without the operations of the produce exchange? Suppose 
that all the speculators and their hangers on, instead of 
gambling on the injury the crop may receive from the weath- 
er, were to go out into the fields and exert their energy 
in averting the injury as far as possible, they would be doing 
something as economically sound as their existing practice 
is economically unsound, 

And this leads to another consideration. The conditions 
of to-day, under which immense populations are gathered 
into cities to spend their lives in such barren pursuits as 
those of the produce exchange, while a comparatively small 
number sow and reap with machines thousands of square 
miles to feed them, are dangerous. To cast seed into the 
ground and wait idly for a harvest might have suited, had 
Adam not sinned. Now, cultivation is the law of the earth, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread”; and it 
is to be noticed that our great grain fields are not cultivated 
in the true sense of the word. Our methods are a tempting 
of Providence. A general failure for two or three successive 
years is not only possible, but, perhaps, probable. Should it 
come, what would happen in the huge, hungry, unemployee 
And what would the produce ex~ 


H. W, 


populations of our cities? 
changes be able to do to avert calamity? 
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SCIENCE 


We hear of a new process, called cos- 
lettizing, for the protecting of iron and 
steel against rust. The metal is im- 
mersed for a few seconds in a boiling 
solution of potassium or sodium hydrox- 
ide, after existing rust or tarnish has 
been removed in the usual solution of 
sulphuric acid. After a thorough rinsing 
in water, it is coslettized, i.e., boiled for 
two or three hours in a 4 per cent. solu- 
tion of phosphoric acid mixed with iron 
filings. This gives the metal a greenish 
black rust-proof coating which, oiled 
with linseed or paraffin oil, changes to a 
grayish black lustre. 

x x * 

Experiments have been made in the 
University of Michigan to ascertain 
whether smoke can be washed by being 
forced through sprays of water and am- 
monia hydroxide. The greatest ratio of 
water to coal used was forty to one. The 
result desired was not obtained, although 
the temperature of the flue gas was re- 
duced to 60 or even to 50 degrees. 

* * * 

The use of gas for heating as well as 
lighting has made obsolete the old unit, 
the candle power, owing to the fact that 
this unit rates merely the brightness of 
the flame, not the heating power. De- 
ville and more recent experimenters dis- 
covered a remarkable proportion  be- 
tween the light and heat of a mantle, 
and, using this, makers are rating burn- 
ers according to the units of heat given 
to them per unit of time in standard 
calorics. Gas of 5,200 calorics efficiency 
per cubic metre has been recommended 
as the standard. The latest designs of 
burners for heat and lighting require 
that the gas have a fairly constant con- 
sumption, since the maximum efficiency 
of the burner is attained only when the 
relative quantities of air and gas are 
closely regulated. Water gas may be 
added to prevent excessive variation jin 
calorific value. 

* * * 

A metal of considerable importance in 
aerial navigation is the new compound 
known as Liége metal. The _ specific 
gravity is about 1.762, about 40 per cent. 
lighter than aluminium. Its surface is 
of a grayish-white hue, reflecting rays 
analogous to poorly worked aluminium. 
Its composition is Aluminium 0.04 per 
cent., Iron 0.01 per cent., Zine 0.44 per 
cent., Sodium 0.21 per cent., Magnesium 
99.3 per cent. 

mh 

The authorities of Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, are using a novel method to pro- 
tect gas and water mains from electrol- 
ysis by stray currents. At suitable lo- 





cations electrodes are sunk into the 
ground, and these are coupled to the 
positive pole of a source of low-tension 
electricity—for instance, an accumulator 
or a dynamo. The pipes to be protected 
are connected to the negative terminal 
of the same source. The protection is 
said to be complete. 
* * * 

It is reported that a wireless telegraph 
station will be installed shortly by the 
Norwegian government at Spitzbergen. 
This will be the “farthest north” station, 
and will undoubtedly prove of great 
value to Arctic explorers. Its distance 
from the Pole will be about 800 miles. 


* * * 
Birkeland some time since advanced 
the theory that electrified corpuscles 


emitted by the sun were responsible for 
magnetic storms and auroral displays. 
Strémer would extend this same hypoth- 


esis to the solar corona. The _ struc- 
ture of the corona induces the idea that 
the sun is surrounded by a magnetic 


field, the coronal rays apparently indi- 
cating lines of force. On the assump- 
tion that the sun acts as a simple mag- 
net, it is assumed that the corpuscles 
only are subject to this magnetic force, 
and that they move in accordance with 
the law governing kathode corpuscles in 
a magnetic field. The computed forms 
are very suggestive of coronal streams. 
F. Tonporr, S.J. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Diomede 
Falconio. the Apostolic Delegate, has an- 
nounced the receipt of a cablegram from 
Cardinal Merry Del Val informing him 
that the Holy Father has appointed the 
Right Rev. James J. Keane, D.D., Bishop 
of Cheyenne, Wyoming, as Archbishop of 
Dubuque, and the Right Rev. Joseph B. 
Schrembs, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Grand 
Rapids, as first Bishop of Toledo. An odd 
coincidence is the similarity of names of 
the Archbishop-elect of Dubuque and his 
predecessor in that archiepiscopal see, the 
Most Rey. John J. Keane, D.D., who re- 
cently resigned his see because of ill health. 
The new Archbishop of Dubuque is noted 
as an eloquent preacher and lecturer. He 
was born on August 2, 1857, in Minnesota, 
and studied for the priesthood at the Grand 
Seminary, Montreal, Canada. He was con- 
secrated Bishop of Cheyenne October 28, 
1902. 

Bishop Schrembs, the first Bishop of the 
new Diocese of Toledo, is a man of re- 
markable abilities, which have made him 
widely known and respected throughout 
the country. He was born in Ratisbon, 
Bavaria, March 12, 1866, and came to the 
United States in 1877. His studies were 
begun at the Archabbey of St. Vincent, 











near Pittsburgb, where an older brother 
had entered the Benedictine Order some 
years before. After completing his college 
course he taught school for two years in 
Louisville, Ky. In 1884 he was adopted 
as a student of the Grand Rapids Diocese 
by Bishop Richter. He entered the Grand 
Seminary in Montreal, and for five years 
studied theology, philosophy and the higher 
ecclesiastical studies, and on June 29, 1889, 
he was ordained St. Andrew's Cathe- 
dral, Grand Rapids, by Bishop Richter. 
Father Schrembs was made Vicar General 
of the diocese in 1903, and in February, 
1906, he was raised to the dignity of a Mon- 
signore and a Domestic Prelate of the Papal 
household. He is student of 
economic problems and for his sympathetic 


in 


noted as a 


interest in the working classes, 


The closing business session of the 
annual convention of the Knights of 
Columbus was held in Detroit, Mich., on 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., was 
selected the for the 
1912 convention. In executive session an 
attempt was made to amend the by-laws 
so that wine and other liquors which are 
now prohibited might be served at ban 
quets and in the club-rooms of the or- 


August 3. 
meeting place 


as 


ganization. There was a storm of op- 
position, and the amendment was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The annual report 
of Supreme Knight Flaherty shows that 
on April 30 last the membership of the 
order aggregated 256,000, a net gain for 
the year of 18,015. A net gain of 83 
councils for the year was reported, This 
includes the establishment of the first 
council in Porto Rico, and makes the 
order active in the United States, Can- 
Newfoundland, Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico and Mexico. The 
amount paid in death claims since the 
in 
aggregate 
of 


ada, 


organization has been existence is 
over $5,000,000, with 
lected in 


$7,000,000. 


an col- 


assessments more than 


The Rev. Michael Joseph Spratt, Pas- 
tor of Belleville, Ontario, has been nomi- 
nated to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Kingston, made vacant by the recent 
translation of Mgr. Gauthier to Ottawa. 
The newly elected*Archbishop is fifty- 
seven years old, and was ordained by 
Archbishop Cleary on the same day as 
late Archbishop McEvay. “The 
great confidence reposed in Father 
Spratt, the pastor,” the Catholic 
Register and Church Extension, “will not 
be diminished that he takes the 
highest command in his Church. With 
the prayers and affection of his people, 
and the respect and good will of all Can- 
adian Catholics, he assumes control of 
the Kingston Archdiocese.” We gladly 
join in the wish that “his administration 


the 


says 


‘ 


now 
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every blessing to the people.” 


The diocese of Mysore is deploring the 
death of the Rev. Theodore Gerbier, which 
occurred at Bangalore on July 5. Father 
Theodore was for fifteen years the Supe- 
rior of the Native Ecclesiastical Seminary, 
and had labored for nearly forty years in 
India. The Catholic Herald of India gives 
an interesting episode in connection with 
his early career as a cleric in Paris. Sent 
in disguise by his Superior to gather in- 
formation about the doings of the mob in 
the days of the Commune, he was stopped 
at a barricade and compelled to work for 
the Communists. He was a prolific writer 
in French and English and the author of 
“The Hindu of the True Re- 


ligion, or Dialogues on Religious Matters 


Examiner 


Between a Catholic Priest and a Hindu,” 
by Archbishops and 
Bishops to be a real treasure. 


a work said many 


In The Catholic Times of Liverpool, Au- 


gust 4, “Cranford” writes: “I hope the 
ical . 

discussion on the Catholic Press at the 
Newcastle Congress (which opened on 


August 4) will be productive of practical 
and permanent results, and if every clergy- 
man who attends the Congress makes it 
his serious business to urge upon his con- 
gregation the importance of subscribing to 
the Catholic the . 
not have been without value. 


will 
When “Pa- 
pyrus” tells us that “the journalist is the 
modern preacher,” when Archbishop ire- 
land rebukes the pastor of who 
not to put a Catholic jour- 
into household, and when the 
great and saintly pastor of souls at Rome 
clearly before us our duty in this 
matter, the Catholic Press should sure!y 
be encouraged in every possible way. “O- 


weeklies discussions 


souls 
does labor 
nal every 


sets 


casionally one hears of an enthusiast hav- 
ing dreams of a ‘Catholic Daily.’ A daily 
Catholic would land the pro- 
moters Bankruptcy Court within 
t of the first issue, and it 
is absolute nonsense to talk of the pros- 
pect of a ‘Catholic Daily’ when there are 
thousands of Catholics who not take 
penny Catholic weekly. The 
are the people’s text-books, 
and we should all realize this. The clergy 
can and will, I am sure, do much for the 
good work.” 


newspaper 
in the 


twelve months 


do 
even one 


newspapers 





On the 2d of August the relics of St. 
Francis of Sales and St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal were transferred to hte new 
monastery of the Visitation at Annecy, 
built on the slope of the Semnoz. Al- 


though religious processions are forbid- 
den in France, 60,000 people assembled 
to carry the precious remains to their 
new resting place, among whom were 

















may be of the happiest and fraught with | 400 Canadians and 1,000 Austrians. Fifty 


bishops and three Cardinals took part in 
the procession, The demonstration was 
too enthusiastic for the authorities to at- 
tempt to suppress it. The celebration 
lasted nine days, and Mgr. Rumeau saw 
the throng increasing every day around 
his pulpit in the Visitation monastery. 
The church was packed on the night of 
August 3 and 4, for the nocturnal adora- 
tion, and thousands of people received 
Holy Communion. It is to be remem- 
bered that Francis of Sales was one of 
the fathers of French literature, and 
founded his Académie Florimontane, in 
Savoy, twenty-nine years before Riche- 
lieu organized the French Academy in 


Paris. 


On Sunday, July 30, took place the an- 
nual pilgrimage to Croaghpatrick, which, 
discontinued during the centuries of 
Ireland's persecution, was restored some 


years ago by Archbishop Healy. Over 
15,000 pilgrims from all parts of the 
country, and not a few from Britain, 


America and Australia, climbed the two 
and a half miles of steep ascent that led 
to the summit of the mountain on which 
St. Patrick knelt in prayer 1470 years 
ago. A storm and heavy rainfall did not 
deter the pilgrims from making the as- 
cent or kneeling in the open around the 
Oratory on the mountain top, where 
Mass was celebrated continuously from 
dawn till mid-day. Canon Curran of 
Galway preached in Gaelic. Father 
Gwynn, S.J., speaking in English, said 
that from that hill in 441 St. Patrick sent 
a messenger to Rome to lay his alle- 
giance at the feet of Pope Leo. Those 
grey boulders bore witness that then, as 
now and through the centuries, Ireland 
was true to the Vicar of Christ. Arch- 
bishop Healy said the Pilgrimage was a 
proof of the marvelous life and progress 
of the Faith in Ireland through fire and 
blood—a proof that the spirit of St. Pat- 
rick was availing and abiding. 


The Osservatore Romano has published 
the report of the amount of money given 
by Pope Pius X to the earthquake vic- 
tims of Calabria and Sicily in 1908. The 
pontifical agents, Mgr. Cottafavi and 
Count Zileri dal Verme, received 3,- 
790,000 francs. Of that sum 2,150,000 
were employed to build houses, and the 
rest for wages to workmen and subsi- 
dies to the afflicted. The number of con- 
structions ran up to 407. A detailed ac- 
count of every outlay is given. This 
vast sum represents only one-half of 
the Pope’s contribution. Four millions 
more were given to the bishops of those 
parts, to be distributed among the fam- 


ilies of the victims, for the orphans, 





seminarians and lay students, and for the 
wounded in the hospitals., The Holy 
Father had received 6,849,998 francs in 
alms from the whole Catholic world, and 
in some way or another he obtained an- 
other million for the same purpose. 





In recognition of the hearty coopera- 
tion of her royal highness the Infanta 
Dofia Isabel in the work of the twenty- 
second International Eucharistic Con- 
gress, his Holiness Pius X sent her a 
valuable gold medal commemorative of 
the Congress and an autograph letter, in 
which he expressed his appreciation of 
her zeal and devotedness. 


Archbishop José Mora y del Rio of 
Mexico has issued an appeal for funds 
to repair the cathedral. As it stands on 
the site of the Aztec temple to the god of 
war, the excavations made near the foun- 
dation, in search of archeological speci- 
mens, have weakened the walls, which 
have also suffered from seismic disturb- 
ances. The edifice, which is the largest 
cathedral in Spanish America, was 
opened for worship in 1626, replacing at 
the time an older structure, which dated 
from the days of Cortés. 


PERSONAL 


By the will of John Curley, a wealthy 
carriage manufacturer of Brooklyn, who 
died on July 30 in Badgestein, Austria, 
sixty-three bequests are made, of which 
fifty are to charitable organizations, 
mostly Catholic. The will disposes of 
an estate of about $200,000. Some of the 
bequests to Brooklyn institutions are: 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, in 
charge of St, Peter’s Hospital, $15,000; 
Hospital of the Holy Family, $5,000; St. 
Mary’s Hospital, $5,000; St. Catherine’s 
Hospital Association, $10,000; the Ro- 
man Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn. 
$3,000 in trust to educate young men for 
the priesthood; the Roman Catholic Or- 
phan Asylum, $5,000; Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph of St. Malachy’s Home, $2,500; 
Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, $2,500; 
Home for the Aged of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, $2,500; House of the Good 
Shepherd, $1,000. The other beneficiaries 
take in a large proportion of the char- 
itable organizations of Brooklyn, the 
gifts ranging from $250 to $1,000. 


The Rev. Stanislas Chevallier,S.J., a 
French missionary at Shanghai and Di- 
rector of the Astronomical Observatory of 
Sikawei, has been appointed a member of 
the Society of “Spectroscopisti Italiani,” the 
Italian academy for solar observations. The 
academy is composed of thirty Italian and 
thirty foreign members. Father Chevallier 
is one o fthe two Jesuits among the latter. 











